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HO, crossing to Europe, would not desire to give the 
\ \ perfect party — dinner, luncheon, supper — of its kind 
notable as a painting by a great artist! For this purpose you 
have SUN DECK RESTAURANTS on the Bremen and Europa, 
OVER-SEA GRILLS on New York, Hansa, Deutschland, Hamburg, 
unique a la carte features favored by high society of the 
Atlantic. Here are the essential ingredients: Famed vintages; 
Choice foods expertly prepared; Service trained to your merest 
nod; Intimate rooms of charming decoration, overlooking the 
sea; and——how important, everywhere people to your liking. 
For the main Cabin Class dining saloons of our ships other 
chefs are constantly planning to anticipate your every desire. 
So successfully that it seems telepathic. But then think of the 
hundred and more round-trips of their ships on which they have 
served, of the thousands of prominent people they have catered 
to. Of course, they have rare understanding. 
Every few days a sailing to Ireland, England, France, Germany. 
Your own travel agent knows these ships. Inquire and make 
your travel arrangements through him, or 
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THRILLING NEW Jed Lodge" HIGHway 


IS OPENED TO NORTHERN PACIFIC TRAVELERS 


(* For many miles right on top the Rockies, at elevation of over 10,000 feet) 


“It’s America’s most scenic route and I doubt if its awe-inspiring pano- i| 


ramas can be equalled in the far-famed Alps.”. ..Thus is the new Red i | 
Lodge HIGHway to Yellowstone Park described by Mr. E. A. Demaray, 

Associate Director, National Park Service. =» Be sure to experience this 

amazing journey over the rugged Beartooth range of the Rockies 

next summer! Air-conditioned Pullmans direct to Red Lodge. A 


pictorial booklet is yours for the asking. Just mail the coupon. 


E. E. Nelson, 319 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Send me information, please, on: ; I am interested in [_] Escorted Tours |_| Independent trip 
(Check data desired) 


| Yellowstone, via Red Lodge Gateway Name ae 


[0 Rainier Park [J Alaska [] Pacific N. W. Address — 


L) California LC) Rocky Mt. Dude Ranches City. State 
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Far more precious 
than the gold and 
jewels for which the 
discoverers set forth 
—was maize, the 
New World corn, 
which gives to real 
Kentucky Bourbon 
its distinctive flavor. 


Glenmore’s famous 


six-year old KEN- - 


TUCKY TAVERN is 
aged two long years 
beyond the bottled in 
bond requirements. 
Its full, smooth, colorful 
body is virtually 
without a rival 
among Ameri- 

can whiskies. 


Tower Bridge, London, by Flood Light 
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TAN BENEATH 
A SUMMER SUN IN 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


WHILE WINTER RAGES HERE! 


Imagine . . . lounging in the 
shade of Rio de Janeiro’s lazy 
palms . . . mingling with the 
people of South America at La 
Guaraja, the continent’s most 
fashionable seaside resort, a few 
minutes from Santos . . . sam- 
pling the rare delights of Mon- 
tevideo, where you discover the 
world’s most healthful climate 
. . . becoming a part of Buenos 
Aires’ continental night life. 


Seasonal fare reductions save 
you as much as 20%. So 
plan to go soon. Munson liners 
sail fortnightly. And any one of 
them will please you as much 
as South America itself! For 
they are operated with an eye 
strictly to your pleasure—your 
comfort. 21,000 tons each, they 
provide all conveniences, plus 
the sturdiness of large size. S. S. 
Pan America has built-in pool 
and air-conditioned dining salon. 
Northbound visit at Trinidad. 


NASSAU 
MIAMI 


12 days $120 
ALL EXPENSE 


(including extensive shore excursions) 


S. S. Munargo, popular cruise 
ship, sails fortnightly to these 
Summerlands. You spend 2 
days each in Nassau and Miami, 
3 days and 2 nights in Havana. 
12 days packed with fun! 

All sailings from Pier 48, 

North River, N. Y¥. 


Full details free from your 
travel agent or 


MUNSON 
5. 5. LINES 


67 WALL STREET, N. Y. C. 


lorious days call you to the great 

outdoors...make all sports more 
exciting...add zest to life, sparkle 
to discovery...in Australia! $4 
Friendly English-speaking people, 
gracious countrysides, and charm- 
ing cities...fast railways with attrac- 
tive special rates for tourists...scen- 
ery both beautiful and different! 
3x vx A diversity of sights to see 
and things to do urge a prolonged 
and comprehensive visit...you will 
want to stay at least a month! 


e Australia ... land of progress, play 


and Peace, is easy to reach! Hawaii, 
Samoa, Fiji, New Zealand... the most 
glamorous prologue that travel has to 
offer... all en route. Costs are moder- 
ate; the exchange favors your dollar. 


Ww 
Details from your Travel Agent or 
AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
{cA non-profit Community Organization} 
Suite 319A, Hotel Clark, 
Los Angeles, California 


AUSTRIA 

May 8 to 20—Centenary Celebration, So- 
ciety of Physicians, at Vienna 

June 1 to 15—Music Festival at Vienna 

July 4 to mid-September—Passion Play 
Sundays at Thiersee 

July 16 to 20—Bruckner Festival at Linz, 
St. Florian and Steyr 

July 17, 18—St. Ann’s Fair at Velden-am- 
Worthersee 

July 24 to Aug. 31—Music Festival at 


Salzburg 
BELGIUM 
May 3—Procession of the Saint-Sang at 
Bruges 


May 2 to 9—Boat Races and Regatta at 
Cluysen-Terdonck 

May 15 and 18—Procession of Sainte Bym- 
phoré at Gheel 

May 23—Procession of St. Waudru at Mons 

June 20 and 27—‘‘Ommegang” processions 
at Tirlemont 

June 27 to July 4—Historical Pageant at 
Antwerp 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Mar. 28, 29—International Bridge Tourna- 
ment at Piestany 
May 27—Corpus Christi Day Celebrations 
at Velka, Hroznova, Lhota and Vlicnov 
June 6—The ‘King’s Ride” at Vicnov 
June 13—St. Anthony’s Pilgrimage at Blat- 


nice 
CANADA 
Mar. 5 to 8—Dominion Ski Championships 
at Banff 
FINLAND 


Mar. 27, 28—Ounasvaara Games at Rova- 
niemi 

May 13—Students’ Festival at Helsinki 
and Turku 

May 24 to 30—International tennis and 
football matches at Helsinki 

June 24—Flag Day 


FRANCE 

Mar. 28—Grand Prix at Auteuil 

May 1—Opening of International Exposi- 
tion at Paris 

May 6—Ascension Day procession at Etretat 

May 16—Pardons at Plouescat, Quimperle 
and Montcontour 

May 23—Great Pardon at Sainte Anne 
d’Auray 
Panien. of the Singers at Rumengol 

May 27—Corpus Christi Procession at 
Itxassou 

June 4 to 11—International Rotary Con- 
vention at Nice 

June 20 to 27—International Philatelic Ex- 
hibition at Paris 

June 23, 24—Pardon of St. Jean du Doigt 
Benediction of the Sea at Ile de Groix, 


Morbihan 
Gathering of the Basques at Cambo-les- 
Bains 
June 27—Grand Prix de Paris at Long- 
champs 


July 5 to 11—International Congress of 
Hospitals at Paris 

July 24—Pardon of Notre Dame de Bon 
Secours at Guingamp 


GERMANY 

Mar. 18 to 22—International Congress for 
Race Hygiene at Frankfurt 

Apr. 3, 4—Bach Festival at Magdeburg 

Apr. 30—Walpurgis Festival at Brocken 
and Thale 

May 1 to 9—Beethoven Festival at Bonn 

May 29 to June 6—Mozart Festival at 
Heidelberg 

June 2 to 30—Goethe Festival Plays at 
Duesseldorf 

July 22 to Aug. 21—Wagner Festival at 
Bayreuth 


GREAT BRITAIN AND 


IRELAND 

Mar. 17—The Lincolnshire Handicap at 
Lincoln 

Mar. 19—Grand National Steeplechase at 
Aintree 

Apr. 10—British Empire Motor Race at 
Brooklands 

Apr. 23—Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebra- 
tions at Stratford-on-Avon 

Apr. 26 to May 1—Feis Ceoil Music Fes- 
tival at Dublin 

May 6 to 8—English Folk Dance Festival 
at Bath 

May 12—The Coronation 

May 20 to 26—“Eights Week” at Oxford 

May 27 to June 12—Royal Naval, Military 
and Air Force Tournament at London 

June 2, 3—The Derby and Coronation Cup 
Races at Epsom 


June 9 to 12, 15 to 19—Military Tattoo at 
Aldershot 

June 12 to 19—Festival at Canterbury 

June 15 to 18—Ascot Week and River Fes- 
tival at Windsor 

June 30 to July 3—Royal Regatta at 
Henley 

‘July 5 to 10—Historical Pageant at Chester 

July 17 to 20, 24 to 27—Davis Cup Matches 
at Wimbledon 

July 26 to Aug. 21—Dramatic Festival at 
Malvern 

July 27 to 30—Goodwood Races near Chi- 
chester 

July 31 to Aug. 7—Navy Week at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth and Chatham 


HOLLAND 

Mar. 24 to Apr. 7—Exhibition of Flower- 
ing Plants at Boskoop 

Apr. 7 to May 15—Bulb Fields in bloom 
Haarlem to Leiden 

Apr. 21 to May 10—Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion at Boskoop 

July 31 to Aug. 9—World Boy Scouts Jam- 
boree at Vogelenzang 


HUNGARY 
Mar. 17 to 22—Agricultural Fair at Buda- 
pest ; 
June 1 to 20—June weeks, ending in Inter- 
national Regatta on the Danube at Buda- 


pest 
July 10 to 18—Festival Week at Kecskemet 
ITALY 


Apr. 10 to 12—International 
Matches at Genoa 

Apr. 27 to June 10—Musical May at Flor- 
ence, including International Musical Con- 
gress May 12 to 20. 

May 1—Opening of Stradivarius celebrations 
at Cremona 
Feast of St. Efisio at Cagliari 

May 2—The ‘‘Calcio’’ at Florence 

May 7—Feast of St. Nicholas at Bari 

May 16—The Sagra of the Pentecost in the 
Grottoes at Postumia 
Festival of the Dove at Orvieto 

May 17—Festival of the ‘Divino Amore” 
at Rome 

May 18—‘“Gara dei Balestrieri’? at Gubbio 

June 24—Festival of St. John at Rome and 
Florence 

June 29—Festival of St. Peter at Rome 

July 2—Feast of the Pardon at Assisi; Palio 
at Siena; also August 16 

July 15—Festival of St. Rosalia at Palermo 

July 16—Festival of the Madonna del Car- 
mine at Rome 

July 18—Festival of the Redeemer at 
Venice 


LUXEMBOURG 
May 18—Dancing Festival of St. Willibrod 
at Echternach 


NORWAY 


May 17—Independence Day. Midnight Sun 
in Northern Norway 

June 23, 24—St. Hans Eve with special 
celebrations at Lillehammer 


POLAND 
May 3—Constitution Day. 
at Warsaw 
May 27 to 30—Corpus Christi festivals, 
especially at Warsaw and Krakow 
June 29—Festival of the Sea at Gdynia 


SOVIET UNION 


May 1—Labor Day celebrations at Moscow 


SWEDEN 
Apr. 17 to 25—“Ling Week” at Gothenburg 


SWITZERLAND 


Apr.—Camellia and mimosa festival at Lo- 
carno 

Apr. 3 to 13—Swiss Industries Fair at Basle 

Apr. 9—Battle of Nd&fels Celebration at 
Nafels, Glarus 

May 22 to 30—Wine Fair of Canton Vaud 
at Vevey 

June 26, 27—-Flower Festival at Geneva 

July 9 ‘to 11—International Skating Con- 
gress at St. Moritz 

July 11, 18 and 25—William Tell Perform- 
ances at Interlaken 

July 23 to Aug. 1—International Aviation 
Meet at Zurich 


UNITED STATES 


Mar. 7—International Ski Meet at Fran- 
conia Notch, New Hampshire 

May 29 to Sept. 6—Great Lakes Exposition 
in Cleveland 

June 9 to 12—Rose Festival at Portland, 
Cregon 

June 12—Opening of Greater Texas and 
Pan American Exposition at Dallas 


Fencing 


Athletic Meet 
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OR the most exhilarat- 
ing vacation of your life 
-come where the sun shines 
“far into the night. Ancient 
charm blends with modern 
“progress in Finland, the 
great nation of the North. 
Gay, busy, spotless cities 
_ such as Helsinki and Viipuri 
throb with life and activity. 
Huge forests of pine and 
birch, dotted with 60,000 
lakes, stretch endlessly to- 
ward the North, waiting to 
be explored by the nature- 
loving traveler. You can 
swim at Finland’s beautiful 
beaches and get sun-tan- 
ned at night. And drive 
across majestic, mysterious 
» Lapland to the mountain- 
ous shores of the Arctic 
«Ocean, 


Finland ‘is the most inex- 
pensive: travel country in 
Europe. Railroad fares, 
hotel rates, and meals are 
all priced amazingly low. 
You can do more for your 
money in Finland — and 
there is plenty to do and 
- see. 


Finland invites you to come 
for your vacation this sum- 
mer. 


Attractive folders and itiner- 
aries from your local travel 
agent or write to Dept. L2. 


Carl Schurs Founaation, Piiladetpiia 


NANNA, by Anselm Feuerbach 


EXPLORING 


INCE last November an exhibi- 

tion of German Art from the fif- 
teenth to the twentieth century has 
been traveling from place to place 
through the United States. The ex- 
hibition will be on view during 
March in the Brooklyn Museum of 
Art and, later on, in Boston. 

This is the first time that an ex- 
hibition of this kind, helped on off- 
cially by many German museums and 
galleries, has left Germany for for- 
eign countries. That it has come 
over to us must be credited to the 
good offices of the Oberlander Trust 
and the Carl Schurz Memorial Foun- 
dation in Philadelphia, whose aim it 
is to foster a better understanding 
between the two countries and peo- 
ples in the widest cultural field. 

The exhibition comprises paintings 
and drawings, and lays the main em- 
phasis on the great period of German 
Art which culminates in Albrecht 
Diirer; it also stresses the romantic 
period at the end of the eighteenth 


Midtown Galleries 


PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST’S SON, 
by Frederic Taubes 


NEW 


By DR. FRANK E. WASHBURN FREUND 


and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries as well as the various art 
movements during the nineteenth 
century. 

When we think of the Germans 
and their art, one man and his work 
stand at once before our mind’s eye: 
Albrecht Durer. We feel his na- 
tionality instinctively, and it will be 
worth while trying to find out why 
we feel so. The surest key to it is 
perhaps the best-known saying of the 
most German of all German writers, 
Lessing, who said: “Had I to choose 
between having the truth and striv- 
ing for it, I should choose the lat- 
ter.” Perhaps a marked exuberance 
of feeling, coupled with a striving 
after a true balance of all the men- 
tal and emotional powers, is at the 
bottom of all great German endeavor 
in the field of literature, of art, of 
music, of philosophy, of action, even 
of life. It is what is called faustisch 
after Goethe’s Faust and his “con- 
stant endeavors which alone can save 


Fifteen Gallery 


us from eternal death,” as the angels 
sing at the end of the drama in their 
song of redemption. This makes all 
truly German art philosophical. 

There was one great German art- 
ist whose emotional power far out- 
weighed his sense of balance—Griine- 
wald. In his tremendous Isenheim 
altar, he showed himself to be, as he 
has been called, the only true expres- 
sionist; and when the aftermath of 
the Great War threw the whole Ger- 
man nation out of gear and balance, 
this emotionalism and its logical out- 
come in art, expressionism, returned. 
The at times conscious, at times un- 
conscious, feeling that the striving 
for balance can never be fully 
achieved, brings forth, in weaker 
minds, a certain sentimentality; in 
stronger ones, a deep melancholy. 
Like Goethe, whose whole life was 
such striving, they would fain be 
Greeks, the happiest and most bal- 
anced people in history of whom we 
know. But the eternal battle with 
themselves goes on and colors 
everything. There is one work 
by Durer which, more than any 
other, embodies this struggle: 
his “Melancholy.” His “St. 
Jerome in His Cell” shows that 
Durer was great enough to be 
able at least to picture for 
himself the blissful state of 
achieved peace. But these are 
only moments, quickly lost, in 
the battle of life. 

Amongst the  worth-while 
March exhibitions in New 
York City the following wil! be 
of special interest: 


BUDAPEST, 
by Herbert B. Tschudy 


MRS. JOHN 
by Samuel Waldo 


MARSHALL 


YORK’S ART GALLERIES 


The Fifteen Gallery will have on 
display during March “Water Colors 
of the White Mountains” by Eliza- 
beth H. T. Huntington, quick wash- 
es, freely and brilliantly handled but, 
witn the help of clear outlines, held 
together and rounded into full pic- 
tures. “October Snow” especially, 
with its golden yellow, its wide ex- 
panse of white and deep blue patches, 
proves the painter to be a born col- 
orist of no mean order. She knows, 
and apparently loves, her White 
Mountains as one can only love one’s 
own homeland. This also gives her 
work a touch of glowing warmth. 

Herbert B. Tschudy has for years 
been connected with the Brooklyn 
Museum and, during the last few 
years, as its curator of contemporary 
art in which capacity he arranged 
several international water color ex- 
hibitions of well-deserved repute. The 
water color medium has always been 
a favorite with him and in his many 
sketching travels through the South- 
west and abroad, he has explored its 
various possibilities: so thoroughly 
that he can be called a master in this 
medium. 

Last year he traveled through East- 
ern Europe, principally Poland, Hun- 
gary and Bulgaria, and brought back 
a number of quickly but surely exe- 
cuted sketches which are now on 
view at the Fifteen Gallery. They 
are loosely and boldly handled and 
are full of character, the fruit of a 
trained eye and deft hand. But they 
are more than that: in, “Budapest” 
for instance, the wide sweep of the 
river, the steamer on it belching 
forth the heavy smoke, the hills along 
the water’s border, and the mountains 
of clouds covering the sky, are all 


Macbeth 


GAMBLE, 


ae 


WEST OF FABYANS, by Elizabeth H. T. Huntington 


combined, in their grey and brown 
and green tints, into an emotional 
unity of striking effect, while street 
scenes like that of a “Market in War- 
saw’—that city of old palaces—are 
well built up and accentuated. 

At the Macbeth Gallery can be 
seen a small but select number of 
portraits by American painters from 
the earliest stiff but straightforward 
Colonial “limners” John Smibert and 
Joseph Budger to Thomas Sully who 
lived till 1872 and died at the ripe 
old age of almost ninety. The time 
covered by ten portraits is about a 
century and a half, and step by step 
we are led from the rather humble 
beginnings to the somewhat effemin- 
ate prettiness of Sully’s latest offer- 
ings, 

Amongst the ten portraits shown, 
Copley’s “Girl with Dog”, although 
badly in need of cleaning, shows us 
this artist’s love for his art, his will- 
ingness, at that stage of his career, 
to experiment, to put life into his 
work and create the character of his 
sitters, not only their outward ap- 
pearance. In spite of a certain archaic 
stiffness which still clings to his 
work, it has a charm of its own like 
archaic Greek sculpture. 

There is a typical Gilbert Stuart 
of fine quality, “Colonel William 
Stephens Smith.” Some portraits re- 
call Sir Thomas Lawrence’s all-per- 
vading influence in a greater or lesser 
degree, such as John Wesley Jarvis’ 
“Portrait of Mrs. Sarah Maria Ger- 
aud” and Washington Allston’s ‘“‘Por- 
trait of Benjamin West.” 

Samuel L. Waldo’s “Portrait of 
Mrs. John Gamble” is a beautiful 
performance. It combines, in a re- 
markable and rather rarely achieved 
degree, real portraiture and real art 
and has thus been brought to a true 
unity by the painter. The slight bend 
of the head, the thoughtful eyes, the 
sensitive hands at rest, all combine to 


EL MIRADOR, 
by Antonio Sotomayor 


give the figure an air of beautiful re- 
pose, and the dignity and warmth of 
the whole are heightened by the 
choice of the color scheme: the deep 
wine color of the dress with the gold 
chain enriching it and the white of 
the shawl and the ruffle. 

Frederick Taubes was born in 
Poland, educated in Vienna and Wei- 
mar, and for about eight years has 
been working in this country with 
ever-increasing recognition and suc- 
cess. He is holding, at the Midtown 
Galleries, a new one-man show 
which proves that he knows his craft. 
And he uses it for his own purposes 
and in his own individual manner. 
There is something firm and decisive, 
almost architectonic, in his form and 
composition. Everything is well 
woven together and yet, with all the 
clearness of will, there is a romantic 
touch that gives his work poetic feel- 
ing. His Nova Scotia landscape 


Fifteen Gallery 


breathes his great joy in nature. 

There is freshness and individual- 
ity in the excellent “Portrait of His 
Son.” ‘Everything—form, tonality, 
building up—is here and not only to 
create a characteristic portrait but to 
present it as a real work of art. And 
its very art features strengthen the 
character of the portrait: the strong- 
ly emphasized vertical of the figure, 
strengthened by the two pot plants, 
denotes the boy’s growing youth; the 
horizontal lines of his arms and 
hands held akimbo and the stump of 
wood on which he sits, accentuate the 
restfulness and poise. And, in the 
same way, the whole picture is per- 
vaded by a rather low-keyed but al- 
most caressing tonality of dewy 
freshness; the freshness of morn- 
ing and youth. 

At the Delphic Studio, Mrs. Alma 
Reed has prepared a series of Span- 
ish American exhibitions of excep- 


Delphic Studios 


THE 
FIFTEEN GALLERY 
Elizabeth H. T. Huntington 


Recent Water Colors 
March 8th to 20th Inclusive 


Exhibition of 
Water Colors by 


Herbert B. Tschudy 


Poland, Hungary and Bulgaria 
MARCH 22 THROUGH APRIL 3 


MACBETH GALLERY 


Specialized Personal Service for 
Collectors of the Best American 
Art, based on 44 Years’ Experi- 
ence. 


INQUIRY INVITED 


11, East 57th St, N. Y. City 


DELPHIC STUDIOS 


250 reproductions of the work 
of 


Jose Clemente Orozco 
Frescos, paintings, lithographs, 
drawings and mural studies. 


Introduction by Alma Reed. 


724 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


PAINTINGS 


FREDERIC 


TAUBES 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 


605 Madison Ave. New York 


tional interest to the traveling public. 
It will take place in March and con- 
tinue practically till the end of the 
season in May. 

Besides Mexican artists, especially 
the powerful. Orozco, several paint- 
ers and sculptors from South Amer- 
ica will be extensively represented in 
these shows for the first time in New 
York: Juan Oliver, the sculptor, 
from Chile, coming north with a 
great reputation; Juarez Gomez Jar- 
amillo from Colombia; and Sanchez 
Felipe with types and scenes from 
Hispano-America. 

Towards the end of March, the 
Bolivian painter Antonio Sotomayor 
will hold a one-man show here. He 
is a man of the country where many 
full-blooded Indians still live as in 
the old times of the Incas. Almost 
entirely self-taught, he spent some 
time at the Shrine of Copacabana on 
the shore of the famous Lake Titi- 
caca and not only studied the peo- 
ple there in their religious devotion 
but was himself imbued with their 
spirit and almost became one of 
them. For that reason he was able 
to catch, on his canvases, their very 
nature with its somewhat fatalistic 
severity and inborn dignity. 
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THE CHAPEL OF HENRY VII IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


On May 12, 1937 a new king will be crowned in the most famous of England’s churches— 

Westminster Abbey, the final resting place of many sovereigns and the pantheon of heroes, 

statesmen and poets. Westminster Abbey was begun by Edward the Confessor in 1050 and is 

one of the finest examples of Gothic architecture in Great Britain. The Chapel of Henry VII, 

in which are the tombs of Mary Queen of Scots and Queen Elizabeth, is a masterpiece of carving 

and delicate stonework. The official home of the Order of the Knights of the Bath, their banners 
lend medieval color to the beauty of the chapel. 


EB. O. Hoppé from Dorian Leigh 
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The Imperial State Crown was made 
for Queen Victoria in 1838. It is 
adorned with some of the most 
valuable jewels in the world, in 
cluding one of the brilliants cut from 
the Star of Africa, the largest dia- 
mond ever discovered. 


ROWVAL CAVALCADE 


Five Centuries of English Kings and a Pre-view of the Forthcoming Coronation. 


A GLITTERING cavalcade’ rode through 
the streets of London. Passing Trafalgar 
Square, the horsemen proceeded down the 
Strand until they came to Temple Bar. 
Sir Gerald Wollaston, the Garter-King-at- 
Arms, clad in a flat Tudor cap and tabard 
of scarlet and gold, bore a yard-wide roll of 
parchment. On one side of him, holding 
the golden baton of his office, was the 
young Duke of Norfolk, the Earl Marshal 
of England, in scarlet uniform and cocked 
hat. Sergeants-at-arms carrying golden 
maces, trumpeters with the royal colors 
falling from their silver instruments, Blue- 
mantle Pursuivant, Norroy and Claren- 
ceaux, Kings of Arms, dashed behind them 
in a splash of crimson and gold. 

At Temple Bar, once the boundary of 
the capital, waited the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, clad in the sumptuous robes of his of- 
fice, and seated in his great coach. Alder- 
men, sheriffs, heralds and other city of- 


By REGINA Z. KELLY 


ficers, in magnificent colors and fluttering 
plumes, clustered around his carriage. 

Then Bluemantle, the Pursuivant-of- 
Arms, rode forth alone. 

“Who comes there?” 
City Marshal. 

In answer to this challenge the Pursui- 
vant demanded the right to enter the city 
of London and to proclaim the date of the 
forthcoming coronation. 

The message being ceremoniously deliv- 
ered to the Lord Mayor, permission was 
solemnly granted, and the procession swept 
on to the Royal Exchange where the final 
reading of the proclamation was given. 

It was December 12, 1936, and in bril- 
liantly illuminated letters the parchment 
stated that a new king would be crowned 
on May 12, 1937. 

With almost the same pomp and 
pageantry with which Richard the Second 
was crowned in 1377, another king will 


challenged the 


ascend the throne five hundred and sixty 
years. later. The traditional coronation 
ceremonies today are confined to the re- 
ligious rites connected with the ‘‘Sacring” 
of the king at Westminster, but in nearly 
every detail they follow the rites for the 
coronation of English kings which have 
been observed for five centuries and more. 

The presiding officers at the coronation 
are of two kinds, lay and ecclesiastical. 
The latter take part in the function be- 
cause the privilege belongs to the see they 
represent. Since time immemorial, the 
right of “hallowing” the sovereign has 
been one of the prerogatives of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the present 
primate, the most Reverend Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, will perform that office for King 
George the Sixth. To the Dean and Chap- 
ter of Westminster have succeeded the 
ancient privileges of the abbot and brethren 
of the monastery of pre-Reformation days. 


Keystone 


HIS MAJESTY, KING GEORGE THE SIXTH 


Although the pieces of the regalia now 
used in the ceremony are kept in the Tower, 
during the night preceding the coronation 
the emblems are under the custody of the 


Westminster officials and are delivered. 


personally to the ruler by them on the fol- 
lowing day. The Bishops of Bath and 
Wells, and also of Durham, since the time 
of Richard the Second, have been known 
as the “supporter bishops” for the king 
to be crowned; and attend him on each side 
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in the procession and during the ritual in 
the church. 

There are no other ecclesiastics whose 
sees inherit specific duties, though many 
other high churchmen take part in the 
ceremony. They deliver the brief sermon, 
chant the litany, read the epistle and gospel 
and so on. All of these, however, are given 
royal appointments for the particular coro- 
nation only. 

The number of lay officials who take part 


are numerous, and many of their offices 
are hereditary.. First of all is the Lord 
High Steward, at present the Marquis of 
Salisbury. Formerly he| was the chief of- 
ficial in the kingdom and acted in the ruler’s 
absence, but now his position is only a 
temporary one at coronations or the trial 
of a peer. He still retains the right, how- 
ever, of walking immediately before the 
sovereign in the procession and of carrying 
the Crown of St. Edward with which the 


The coronation of George V took place in London on June 22, 1911. In 
the upper picture King George and Queen Mary are seen in their coronation 


robes. 


Below, their coronation coach is returning to Buckingham Palace 
after the ceremony in Westminster Abbey. 


Pix 
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king is crowned in Westminster Abbey. 

To the Lord High Chamberlain goes the 
privilege of dressing the king on the morn- 
ing of coronation. At one time the Cham- 
berlain was rewarded with forty yards 
of crimson velvet and the king’s night robes 
and bed furnishings for his services, but 
now he receives a sum in hard cash. 

The office of Earl Marshal of England, 
which is hereditary in the family of the 
Duke of Norfolk, is perhaps the only one 
of definite importance remaining. ~The 
practical management of the whole corona- 
tion ceremony is entrusted to him. The 
ancient chronicle tells that he was “to ap- 
pease and prevent all tumults, noises and 
disturbances in the king’s presence.” For 
this he received the palfreys and their ac- 
coutrements on which the sovereigns rode, 
the table cloth and arras which were used 
at the banquet, and sundry other fees, in- 
cluding four pence from each person in 
his custody during the ceremony. Now 
his only compensation is worry. 

Sometimes the Earl Marshals of England 
have not been capable of assuming all this 
responsibility. At the coronation of George 
the Third, there was so much mismanage- 
ment that the ceremony was delayed six 
hours, and many of the important proper- 
ties were forgotten. To make matters 
worse, when the sovereign reprimanded the 
noble after the function was over, the Earl 
Marshal solemnly acknowledged, “that in- 
deed there had been some neglect, but I 
assure your Majesty that the next corona- 
tion shall be regulated in the exactest man- 
ner possible.” Very comforting, I am sure 
for poor George. 

Since the coronation of William the 
Fourth in 1831, for purposes of economy 
the ceremony has been reduced to those 
observances which take place in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Consequently many of the lay 
officers, whose picturesque titles and duties 
entitled them to munificent gifts from the 
king, no longer participate. 

The following were among these func- 
tionaries who participated in coronation 
ceremonies—the Almoner who spread the 
blue cloth on which the sovereign walked 
from Westminster Hall to the Abbey; the 
Chief Butler who served the king at the 
table and was given the best cup and the 
golden basin, as well as all the wines and 
cups that were left in the cellar after 
dinner; the Grand Panneter, whose duty it 
was “to beare the Salt Cellar and the Kerv- 
ing Knife from the Pantre to the King’s 
Dyning Table’; the Chief Lardiner, who 
for managing the royal larder was entitled 
to all the food that remained after the 
banquet; the Royal Napier who as “gar- 
deine of the napery” took charge of all 
the table linen at the banquet and received 
it all at its conclusion; the Sergeant of the 
Silver Scullery, who for merely tasting the 
king’s meat in the kitchen secured the sil- 
ver dishes and plates used at the king’s 
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THE CORONATION OF HENRY VIII 


The coronation ceremony of Henry VIII 
and his Consort, Catherine of Aragon, was 
conducted with magnificent ecclesiastical 
pageantry in 1509. The English coronation 
service introduced in 1307 is still in manu- 
script form in the keeping of the Dean of 
Westminster. It resembles closely the cere- 
mony now used, though the Latin mass has 
been replaced by the Protestant service. 


table; and finally the sixteen Barons of 
the Cinque Ports, who because their five 
towns in ancient times had provided the 
king with part of his navy, carried a 
golden canopy ornamented with silver bells 
over the monarch’s head during the pro- 


QUEEN ELIZABETH—1558 TO 1603 


The Queen who gave her name to one 
of the greatest eras in English history 
is portrayed here with the insignia of 
sovereignty. The scepter is the em- 
blem of authority; the orb encircled 
with jewels and surmounted by a cross 
symbolizes the influence of Chris- 
tianity that extends over the earth. 


cession, and then were rewarded with the 
canopy after the ritual was over. 

On the morning of the coronation day, 
the king and the royal family will drive 
in ceremonial state from Buckingham Pal- 
ace to Westminster Abbey, going by way 


THE ANOINTING OF CHARLES I 


The anointing of the king, which is still an important 
part of the coronation ceremony, derives from the 
practise of the ancient Hebrews who sought thus to 
give the ruler the dual character of king and priest. 
In the oldest existing ritual for an English coronation, 
dating from the eighth century, oil was poured on 
the king’s head from a horn. When George VI is 
crowned, he will be anointed with oil on his hands, 
his breast, his shoulders, his elbows and his head. 


of the Mall and returning by way of Pall 
Mall, Regent and Oxford streets. His 
Majesty will probably ride in the state 
carriage which was built for the coronation 
of George the Third. It weighs over four 
tons and is quite resplendent with gold and 


GEORGE I—1714 TO 1727 


| he first of the house of Han- 


ver could speak no English, 


‘\ok little interest in politics 


nd confided most of his duties 
to his ministers. 


GEORGE II—1727 TO 1760 


George II was seldom able to rise above 
the petty details of his duties. The 
achievements of his reign were largely 
due to his ministers, particularly to the 
Earl of Chatham, whose brilliant speeches 
were beyond the king’s comprehension. 


GEORGE II—1760 TO 1820 


During the reign of George III the 

American War for Independence was won. 

In that struggle George III was the direc- 

tor of the national policy, defending the 

principle that Parliament had the right 
to legislate for the colonies. 


GEORGE IV—1820 TO 1830 


As a young man George IV was 
brilliant and generous—“the 
first gentleman in Europe.” He 
was a poor ruler, however, a 
victim of extravagance and 
dissipation. 
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allegorical paintings. It is drawn by eight 
cream colored horses with a royal groom 
at the head of each horse. The rest of the 
party, no doubt, will ride in motors. 

In the meantime those destined to take 
part in the ceremony, as well as the peers 
and peeresses and the spectators who have 
‘been fortunate enough to secure tickets 
of admission to the galleries erected in 
every available corner of the Abbey, will 
have assembled. Each noble has a definite 
place according to his rank, and long before 
the ceremony the details about corona- 
tion robes and coronets are published 
meticulously by the Earl Marshal. 

The mantles of both men and women 
must be of crimson velvet edged with 
minever. The cape is furred with pure 
ermine but it is “powdered,” so-called, with 
narrow pieces of black fur sewn in sym- 
metrical rows, the number of rows depend- 
ing on the rank of the wearer, so that any 
cockney who can count to four can spot 
a duke with the flick of an eye. 

The coronets are of-silver gilt on a cap 
of crimson velvet turned up with ermine; 
the number of strawberry leaves and sil- 
ver balls on the rim depends upon the rank 
of the wearer. The ladies are permitted 
to wear their jeweled tiaras, “but well for- 
ward, so as to allow room for the coronets.” 
In De Brett’s latest “Coronation Guide,” 
the gentlemen are in regulation court dress, 
but the ladies wear a “kirtle” or overdress 
of red velvet, scalloped and edged with 
ermine, over a dress of white lace, silk 
or brocade. 

Everything being ready, the king and 
queen will enter the Abbey through the 
west door, and pass through the main part 
of the church and up the stairs to the 
“theater,” a raised platform erected be- 
tween the north and south transepts, where 
the thrones are placed. 

The monarch will be dressed in the tradi- 
tional parliament robes of red velvet turned 
up with ermine. The shirt into which 
the Lord Chamberlain assisted him in the 
‘morning will be slit in the front and back, 
the openings fastened with ribbons. The 
queen consort will be dressed in purple 
robes of state and wear a circlet of gold. 

Preceding the sovereign are the great 
nobles who carry the various pieces of the 
regalia. Those of you who have been 
to the Tower of London have seen these 
magnificently jeweled emblems of British 
royalty. They are the Crown of Saint 
Edward, the Crown of State, the Scepter, 
the Virge, the Orb, the Four Swords, the 
Bracelets, The Spurs and the Ring. The 
originals, of which these are copies, were 
destroyed by the Cromwellians in 1649, the 
gold and jewels being sold for a ridicu- 
lously small sum. Willingly or not, the 
treasures were surrendered to the Com- 
monwealth (whose members professed to 
scorn these trappings of royalty) by Sir 
Henry Mildmay, the Master of the Jewel 


Black Star 


QUEEN VICTORIA IN CORONATION ROBES 


Few English coronations have aroused more enthusiasm than that of the eighteen-year-old 


Victoria who became queen in 1837. 


She wore the crown for over sixty-three years, during the 


period of the greatest imperial expansion the British Empire has ever known. 


House, whose name has gone down in his- 
tory as the “knave of diamonds.” The 
new pieces of the regalia were ordered 
made for the coronation of Charles the 
Second, these to “retayne the old name and 
fashion.” At the unique coronation of 
William and Mary in 1689, since they were 
joint monarchs, a second scepter and orb 
had to be added. 

But there are other articles used in the 
ritual whose antiquity is unquestioned. The 


Golden Eagle, or Ampulla, in which the 
sacred oil is kept, as well as the Golden 
Spoon into which it is poured, are thought 
to date from the time of Alfred the Great. 
The Coronation Chair, which you probably 
remember seeing at Westminster Abbey, in 
which the king sits when he is crowned, was 
first used by Edward the First. It is an 
oak chair, worn and shabby now, but orig- 
inally it was beautifully decorated by Mas- 
ter Walter, the King’s Painter, with a 
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Deas Leigh 


THE CORONATION PROCESSION OF EDWARD VI, FEBRUARY 19, 1547 


For several centuries it was the custom for the English monarch to sleep the night before his coronation at the Tower of London. 
ceremony the king rode in state with a magnificent procession to Westminster. 


On the day of the 


In this old drawing the procession is passing through Cheapside. The 


balconies of the houses are adorned with banners and crowded with spectators. 


delicate gold tracery of oak leaves and 
falcons. The seat is upheld by four crouch- 
ing lions, and under it is placed the famous 
Stone of Scone. This was brought from 
Scotland by Edward the First when he 
conquered the northern kingdom. It was 
the coronation stone on which the Scottish 
kings had sat, and was supposed to have 
been brought by them from Egypt, and 
to be the identical stone on which Jacob 
had rested his head when he had his dream 
of the angels ascending to and descending 
from heaven. 

On the day before the coronation, as re- 
lated before, the emblems are once more 
returned to the Westminster officials, and 
the Dean is responsible for having them all 
ready at the appointed time. Saint Ed- 
ward’s Crown, which is used in the corona- 
tion rite, is comparatively simple, but the 
Crown of State which the sovereign as- 
sumes at the conclusion of the ceremony 
is truly magnificent. It contains thousands 
of beautiful gems, chief of which is the 
“fair ruby, great like a rocket ball,” given 
to the Black Prince by Pedro the Cruel of 
Castile. As Pedro had committed three 
well-known murders and was considered 
Public Enemy Number One at the time, 
the second crown rather lacks the spiritual 
significance of Saint Edward’s. 

The king is invested with two scepters, 
one surmounted by a cross and the other 
by a dove. The former is wreathed with 
a mass of blazing jewels. At the top is 
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the greater portion of the Star of Africa 
diamond weighing 516% carats. Above 
this, supporting the glittering cross, is an 
enormous amethyst orb. Each of the Four 
Swords has a special significance. All 
of them are carried upright before the 
king. They are the Sword of State, the 
Sword of Mercy or Curtana, which is 
without a point, and the Swords of Justice 
to the Temporality and the Spirituality. 
The Golden Bracelets, which formerly 
fastened the king’s sleeves, are now no 
longer used. The Spurs, which are present- 
ed to the ruler during the service, signify 
his military power, and the Orb, which is 
circled with a band of jewels and sur- 
mounted by a cross, indicates that his spir- 
itual influence extends over the whole earth. 
Each sovereign has a jointed ring made 
especially for him, and -during the cere- 
mony it is placed on the fourth finger 
of the right hand. 

At Queen Victoria’s coronation, the 
royal jewelers evidently did not know that 
the ancient chroniclers counted the thumb 
as the first finger, and consequently made 
the ring to fit the Queen’s little finger. The 
archbishop, however, being better acquaint- 
ed with the ritual, placed the ring on the 
proper finger. As a result it was so tight, 
that the queen was in agony, until some- 
one suggested that the ring be removed 
with iced water. 

The first act of the coronation drama is 
the Recognition. The king rises and stands 


in front of his chair, while the archbishop, 
accompanied by the high state officials, 
goes to the four corners of the theater and 
addresses the assembled multitude. 

“Sirs, I here present unto you King 
George the Sixth,’ he will announce. 
“Wherefore, all ye that are come this day 
to do your homage, are ye willing to do 
the same?” : 

At each repetition of the question, the 
king faces the group being questioned. 
They will shout aloud their acknowledg- 
ment with a “Yea! Yea! King George! 
God Save King George!” With much 
sounding of bells, trumpets, organs, and 
perhaps, the national anthem, the first act 
is over. 

Act number two is the taking of the 
coronation oath. This is administered in 
the form of a series of questions and an- 
swers between the archbishop and the king. 
Afterward the king proceeds to the high 
altar, and laying his hand upon the Book 
of the Gospels, he takes the oath of his 
office. At the end of the service, the book 
is presented to the ruler. 

The most significant and beautiful part 
of the ceremony, the solemn unction, next 
occurs. Since Saul was ‘anointed, this 
sacred rite has given a spiritual character 
to the kings who are so treated. As God’s- 
anointed they reign over their fellow men. 
The Ampulla containing the holy oil and the 
Golden Spoon have been placed in 


(Continued on page 50) 
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HAMLET LIVED AT ELSINORE 


WVE were sitting in a tavern in Copen- 
hagen. My Danish friend pulled his square 
beard and questioned me in an absent- 
minded fashion about my impressions of 
his country. Had I been to Denmark be- 
fore? How had I liked Copenhagen? Then 
he asked me what was there in Denmark 
that I most of all wanted to see, and I 
told him that I wanted to go to the castle 
at Elsinore where Shakespeare said Hamlet 
lived. 

He smiled and called me a sentimentalist. 

“Often,” he said, “I have watched Amer- 
‘icans and Englishmen at Elsinore. I have 
yet to see one who was not moonstruck 
when he stood for the first time ‘on the 
platform before the castle.’ An irrepres- 
sible desire seems to come over your people 
to run their fingers through their hair and 


“The quadrant there is one of the goodliest fortresses in that part of the world both for strength and curious architecture.” 
scribed the castle in which Hamlet lived. It may be that Shakespeare had the castle of Kronborg in mind, a fortress famous in his time. 


By BEN ROBERTSON, JR. 


to pace back and forth over the flagstones 
as though they were under some spell of 
madness. Elsinore seems ‘to shake their 
dispositions with thoughts beyond the 
reaches of their souls.’ ” 

He predicted that I too would address 
the Danish boy on guard there as “Ber- 
nardo” and that I would say, “’Tis bitter 
cold.” He added that I would also go to 
the hill to visit “the tomb of Hamlet” 
which the Danes “had arranged for the 
benefit of foreigners” and that I would see 
the spot where Ophelia died. 

“Hamlet being dead,’ he continued, 
“the Americans and British demanded that 
he have a grave. The Danes graciously 
complied, and nearly a hundred. years ago 
they erected a granite shaft over an imag- 
inary grave. Your souvenir hunters chipped 


THE CASTLE AT ELSINORE 


the monument to pieces within a year. 

“The hotel keepers raised another. When 
this one was likewise chipped away, they 
hit upon the scheme of making the grave 
with a heap of stones. Every year after 
for decades they merely had a new load 
carted out from the glass works whenever 
new rocks were needed. How can your 
people stand for that type of thing? You 
know very well that Hamlet was a mythical 
figure, yet I have seen some of your most 
learned men and women walk about El- 
sinore as though they were tramping hal- 
lowed ground. Can you explain it?” 

I told him that for us it did not matter 
that Hamlet never lived; it was sufficient 
that Shakespeare said he did; and it was 
sufficient that Shakespeare said Elsinore 
was his home. I then told him that I 


Thus Shakespeare de- 
This air 


view shows Kronborg’s strategic position on a promontory commanding the waterway to Copenhagen. 
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ENTERING THE COURTYARD 


A Renaissance gateway leads to the inner courtyard of the castle of Kronborg. Through this 
portal pass innumerable tourists lured by a spell more potent than authenticated historic fact. 
It is the spell of the legend that the real Hamlet once lived within this castle’s walls. 


planned to visit Elsinore the next day. 

““Let thine eye look like a friend on 
Denmark,’” he said jovially, as we parted. 

Frau Neilsen woke me early the follow- 
ing morning; I went bathing in the waters 
of the Cattegat, ate red raspberries and 
currents with Danish cream for breakfast, 
and at 8 o'clock left from Hellerup Sta- 
tion for Elsinore (or Helsingor as the 
Danes call the town) which is on the north- 
ern shore of Zealand. Reaching that old 
trading town before noon and walking from 
the station around the crooked road to 
the castle, I saw roses and Belgian grapes 
in the windows of the shops. The streets 
were winding, narrow and cobbled. The 
curb stones were raised only an inch or 
so above the level of the road. I saw dor- 
mer windows, tiled roofs, leaded gutters, 
patches of red and yellow plaster and lines 
of little houses which leaned in every di- 
rection like the ancient homes in Hamburg. 
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swans, 


I met an organ grinder playing “The Sol- 
diers’ Chorus” on a mellow-noted machine. 
A postman who passed me in a scarlet coat 
and blue breeches raised his hat with grave 
decorum. Two carts rattled by; one was 
filled with cheeses, the other with kegs of 
beer; and a little girl with wooden shoes 
held a package of roasted coffee in her 
hands. It was one of the most peaceful 
places in Europe. The road curved; I 
walked through a grove of trees and then 
crossed a moat of still green water. Reeds 
and yellow flowers and pond lilies were 
growing on the edges; two small boys were 
catching minnows and there were two 
In this same moat Hans Christian 
Andersen, who attended the old Latin 
school in the town, had seen swans and 
ugly ducklings swimming in the shadow of 
the castle of Kronborg.. 

Kronborg, “Hamlet’s castle” at Elsinore, 
rose before me. I passed through the first 


gate, a yellow portal with walls forty- 

eight feet thick. Over it were the arms 

of Denmark and the year—‘‘Anno 1690.” 

I then crossed on a bridge over a sec- 

ond moat, went through a second gate, 

crossed a third moat and stood among 
some knotted trees which rustled in the 
wind. The bastions and _ battlements, 
gray walls of Norwegian sandstone, rose 
somberly above me and I could see the 
fine green copper towers and the sloping 
copper roof. I pounded on a gate stud- 
ded with iron nails, and an old man, 
peering through a hole as though he kept 
an American speakeasy, turned a key 
and admitted me. Making my way 
through a series of arches and vaults, 

I entered a courtyard, climbed a flight 

of steps and stood suddenly “on the 

platform before the castle at Elsinore.” 

I knew instantly.why the place made 
the British and Americans my friend had 
watched act so queerly; I knew why 
they wandered about “moonstruck.” No 
flight of the British or American mind 
could ever imagine a more perfect place 
for Hamlet to have seen the ghost of 
his father than the platform before this 
castle. Elsinore is as Shakespeare’s 
readers would have it; it is one of those 
rare places which prove finer in reality 
than in contemplation. 

The platform is raised high above 
the moats; it looks out over the narrow 
sound where all the ships pass on their 
way from the North Sea into the Baltic. 
It is paved with flagstones and contains 
a patch of grass. It is a melancholy place, 
somber and serene; the wind almost al- 
ways is blowing; there is the sound of 
the surf; a row of gargoyles staring 
down from the roof of the castle grin 
like apes. The view over the sea to 
Sweden is chill, vast, and dismal. 

Twice since Hamlet died, the real 
Elsinore has been ravaged by fire. The 

clock tower in the courtyard, the tapestry 
room where the Prince talked with his 
mother and where he stabbed Polonius as 
the latter stood hidden behind the arras, 
the Knights’ Hall, the chapel—all were 
nearly ruined during the reign of Christian 
IV, who partially restored them. Twice 
the Swedes have besieged Elsinore; once 
they sacked it and carried away the splen- 
did fountain. 

There is a curious story about Christian 
VII and Queen Caroline, a sister of George 
III. -Struensee, the Minister of State, the 
Polonius of the kingdom, fell a victim of 
a court cabal, and was convicted with hav- 
ing been too intimate with Her Majesty. 
Struensee was afterwards sent to the scaf- 
fold in the courtyard while the people 
looked on at the fall of the headman’s axe. 
From her prison window in the turret, 
Queen Caroline is said to have watched the 
execution and then fallen unconscious. 


Legend says she wrote on the walls of 
Elsinore on the day they told her she was 
to be banished: “Keep me innocent; make 
others great.” 

Nowhere does Shakespeare call Elsinore 
“Kronborg” which is the name by which the 
Danes have always known it. However, 
there is no doubt as to the particular castle 
of Shakespeare’s meaning. Stowe in his 
annals of 1605 refers to “this castell of 
Elsenor,” and it seems to have been a very 
well known place at that time in England. 
The town of Elsinore, or Helsingor, 
was important in Shakespeare’s day, and 
it had been so for many years before. All 
the dues from all the ships passing from 
the North Sea into the Baltic were collected 
here—the English paid their portion—and 
the wealth of the people who sold provis- 
ions to the crews was international knowl- 
edge. 

One Englishman, returning to London 
from Denmark in those days, said “they 
are so rich that they do not think of re- 
ligion because of the gay life they lead.” 
He called Elsinore a place “of money, 
carousing, murder and gambling.” These 
were not the only reports to reach England 
of the town and its palace. In 1585, the 
year Frederick II went to live at Kronborg, 
he invited a troup of English players to 
visit him there, an invitation which was 
accepted. These actors returned in 1586. 
It is held by some authorities to be almost 
certain that if Shakespeare were not of this 
cast, he at least had heard the actors tell 
of the life at the castle. 


In 1589, James VI of Scotland was 


married by proxy at Elsinore to Anne of 
Denmark, who immediately afterward, 
accompanied by a Danish fleet, set out for 
her husband’s kingdom. Three times 
beaten back by storms, the Queen took 
refuge near Oslo. From there she wrote 
James so pathetic a letter that he came 
to Norway in person, married her, and 
then returned with her to Elsinore. 
With magnificent ceremony the marriage 
was repeated in the presence of the wid- 
owed Queen Sophia and young Christian 
IV. The Orkney and Shetland Islands 
went to Scotland as a part of Anne’s 
dowry. The royal couple, with a host of 
Scottish nobles, remained at the castle for 
several months, not starting back for 
Scotland until after Elizabeth, Anne’s 
sister, was married to the Duke of Bruns- 
wick. 

Later, when James VI became James of 
England, he and Anne greatly befriended 
Shakespeare and his company, giving 
them their royal license to act at the 
Globe and promoting them to the rank of 
“The King’s Players.” Some have held 
that in 1604, Shakespeare, as a com- 
pliment to the Queen, used her beloved 
old castle as the setting of “Hamlet.” 

Elsinore today is said to appear almost 
exactly as it did when the Dutch archi- 
tects finished it for Frederick. It is in 
the Dutch Renaissance style. The point 
of land on which it is built is nearer than 
any part of Denmark to Sweden and one 
may still see the row of cannon which 
the Danes used to force passing ships 


(Continued on page 55) 


Moats and battlements protected the land- 


ward side of the castle of Kronborg. In ii 


the picture below is a glimpse of the 
town of Helsingor, Shakespeare’s Elsinore, 
today a modest fishing viilage. 
Scandinavian American Line 
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The University of Virginia, which follows the original designs of Thomas Jefferson, is one of the finest examples of architecture in America. At the 
end of the spacious Lawn is the Rotunda; flanking the Lawn on both sides are the homes built for students and professors. 


THE UNIVERSITY CREATED BY THOMAS JEFFERSON 


Tadeusz Kosciuszko, the Polish general 

who served in the Revolutionary War, 

made this crayon portrait of Thomas 
Jefferson. 
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By GARRARD GLENN 


Professor of Law, University of Virginia 


THE University of Virginia is seated in 
the Piedmont section of, the State, and in 
the County of Albemarle. Neither detail is 
unimportant, for while the University repre- 
sents things that transcend boundaries, 
nevertheless Virginia is reflected in her 
University, and one can never speak of 
Virginia save in terms of counties and 
regions. The Piedmont, to a native, 
means the counties that contain the eastern 
foothills of the Blue Ridge range; and of 


-these Albemarle County, whose court- 


house town is Charlottesville, has been 
called the garden spot of Virginia. That 
may be an exaggeration, but certainly 
Albemarle is attractive, what with the con- 
trast of red soil and green fields; and as for 


scenery, so numerous are her hills that al- 
most every country home has a view of its 
own. 

On one of these hills—a small mountain, 
indeed—is a place called Monticello; and 
there, for many years, lived Mr. Thomas 
Jefferson. His tombstone, which one may 
stop to see half-way between the lodge and 
the house, has an epitaph that was in- 
scribed pursuant to the last orders of an 
old gentleman who seems to have thought 
of everything, except making money or 
saving it. This inscription tells the visitor 
that Thomas Jefferson lies here, “Author of 
the Declaration of Independence, of the 
Statute of Virginia for Religious Freedom, 
and Father of the University of Virginia.” 


aoe riers : coe H. Bagh 
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A statue of Thomas Jefferson by Karl Bitter faces the buildings he designed during the 
latter part of his life. In the picture below is another view of the Lawn. In the distance 
is Cabell Hall, designed by Stanford White to complete the quadrangle in 1898. The por- 
ticoes of no two Lawn pavilions are alike but their differences are skilfully blended. 
H. Baab: 


THE ROTUNDA 


James Sawders 


The Rotunda, which houses the library of the University, was designed after the Pantheon in Rome. When it was founded, the 
University of Virginia was doubtless the most liberal institution in the world. Agriculture and political science were included in 
the curriculum; there were no religious tests or practices; an honor system was introduced and all faculty members were equals. 


Perhaps this is the only epitaph which is 
both accurate and reticent. No statement 
it contains has ever been denied; but addi- 
tional facts are that Mr. Jefferson was 
twice President of the United States, foun- 
der of one of the two political parties that 
still survive in this country, patron of a 
school of thought which has outlived all 
vicissitudes, and one of the few really 
great architects whom our race has pro- 
duced. 


The University is not ancient, because 
Mr. Jefferson was not born until 1743, and 
this institution was the child of his old age. 
But she inherited, as did Mr. Jefferson him- 
self, a spirit that led unerringly to ancient 
sources for all inspiration, whether in polit- 
ical theory or in architecture. 
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Edgar Allan Poe was once a student at the 
University of Virginia. 


What this spirit is, what the University 
really is, no one has yet succeeded in telling. 
But the writer, himself a Virginian by adop- 
tion (as a native of Georgia he is a colonial, 
so far as Virginia is concerned), recom- 
mends to the visitor a practice which has 
been found to be quite successful in vari- 
ous moods. 


First of all, one should visit the Lawn, 
which marches from the Rotunda and is ac- 
companied as it goes by colonnaded arms 
of pavilions and offices that extend from 
the Rotunda eastwards. Then the visitor 
should look at the gardens that lie behind 
each colonnade, and lastly, the Ranges 
which, flanking the gardens, complete the 
architectural scheme as originally designed. 
Today, of course, there are also modern 


Jefferson’s beautiful home at Monticello is today a national memorial. 
University he had founded scarcely three miles away. 
for days, weeks and months, drinking his choice French wines and keeping their horses in his stables. 


JEFFERSON’S HOME AT MONTICELLO 


James Sawders 


Here he spent the declining years of his life while he watched the progress of the 
Scores of relatives, friends and even strangers visited the famous statesman at Monticello, staying 


Serious financial troubles worried the ageing 


Jefferson, and after his death Monticello with its silver, pictures and furniture was sold to pay his debts. 


buildings, required by growing needs. The 
Lawn itself is prolonged by two of these 
buildings, and is enclosed, at its easterly 
end, by another. But except for one struc- 
ture (fortunately not readily visible be- 
cause of the trees) which dates from 1876 
and reminds one of nothing so much as the 
Albert Memorial, these buildings harmon- 
ize with the Lawn, not only as to relative 
position, but also because they are of the 
same school of design that governed the 
original group. 

Rotunda, colonnades, gardens and 
Ranges are all the work of Thomas 
Jefferson himself. Yet this publicist 
and statesman had never studied ar- 
chitecture, nor in his youth had he 
seen any good examples outside of 
Tidewater Virginia. In that old part 
of the State, up the reaches of the 
great rivers, James, York and Po- 
tomac, were many beautiful homes; 
and Williamsburg, which was the 
capital city until after the Revolution, 
had, in the College of William and 
Mary, Governor’s Palace and Bruton 
Church, works of the school of Wren 
so admirable that of late years Mr. 
Rockefeller has spent much in restor- 
ing them. But they did not appeal 
to the designer of the Lawn, for he 
disliked the architecture of the period 
as much as he disliked its ruling po- 
litical theories. 


But whence came the inspiration to this 
architect who did not practice the pro- 
fession, this graduate of William and Mary 
who had received nothing but the classical 
education usual in his day? Architects, 
artists and biographers have told us so 
much of late years that we know just what 
happened—up to a certain point. Mr. 
Jefferson never saw the living works of 
antiquity until, as Minister to France, he 
crossed the Atlantic in his middle years. 
Before that, however, he had been under 
the influence of Palladio, possessing, as he 


did, a treatise upon the work of that mas- 
ter, profusely garnished with plates. 
The result, however, was not Palladian; 
nor is Monticello Georgian, and certainly 
the University buildings are not. The 
distinction has been well described by Mr. 
Bruce, in his authoritative history of the 
University. The school of Inigo Jones, 
this writer says, worked downwards from 
Palladio into the Georgian type; but Mr. 
Jefferson worked upwards from Palladio 
until he reached the pure beauty of the 


classics. (Continued on page 60) 


THE SERPENTINE WALL 


A serpentine wall one brick in thickness is one of the most interesting structures designed by 
Thomas Jefferson. Many original sections built of Albemarle red clay are still standing. 
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MEDIEVAL 


heavy cargo of munitions, 


SILKS, porcelain and jade, incense, spices 
and tea—these and many other luxuries 
were brought back to Europe in the Middle 
Ages by vessels docking at Venice and other 
Mediterranean ports. These goods had 
come a long way and had changed hands 
many times. Chinese ships and Arab ships 
had borne them through the Southern Seas 
and the Indian Ocean before they reached 
the Mediterranean and were distributed to 
medieval courts. We know something of 
the sailing vessels of the Western world, 
but what of those ships bearing the cargo 
in the Eastern waters? From accounts by 
Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta as well as from 
old Chinese records we may reconstruct 
a picture of the junks used in the coastal 
trading of Cathay. A voyage in those days 
was a perilous adventure; mariners relied 


» drawings on the left represent typical 
nese merchant vessels. and warships of 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 

ich differed but little from those of earlier 
es. The ship at the upper left goes into 
on with warriors on deck and bowmen 
oting naphtha from the masts. The 
are boat at the upper right has cannons 
unted on the upper deck. At the lower 
is a large merchant vessel with a mast 

hundred feet high. The dragon boat at 
lower right is a fanciful creation in 

ch mast, sail and sweep are both used. 
From the K’ang Hsi Encyclopedia 


SHIPS 


By JANE GASTON 


on the constellations for guidance in good 
weather, and on prayers in bad. The marin- 
er’s compass had not yet been perfected, 
though from the twelfth century on the 
Chinese made use of the “south-pointing 
needle’—the magnetic needle stuck in 
lamp wick or pith, then floated on water 
so that it pointed south with a slight devia- 
tion—for south of China was the commerce 
with India, Ceylon and the Arabs who 
came from the Mediterranean. 

Going far back in time—to the fifth 
century A.D., in fact—we find an account 
of a voyage undertaken without benefit of 
a compass. It is from the diary of one 
Fa-hsien, a Buddhist monk who had made 
the arduous pilgrimage across the wastes 
of the Gobi desert to India where he visited 
shrines and worshipped the relic of the 
Buddha. Rather than face the scorching 
sun and howling wind of the desert a sec- 
ond time he entrusted himself to the dan- 
gers of the deep on his homeward journey 
to China—and thought longingly of the 
hot sands of Central Asia before he reached 
his destination. He boarded three different 
ships in his effort to reach the Chinese 
court, and he says of each that it had two 
hundred men aboard and provisions for 
fifty days. The last voyage he describes 
thus : 

“The Great Ocean spreads over a bound- 
less expanse. There is no knowing east 
or west, north or south; only by observ- 
ing sun, moon and stars was it possible to 
go forward. If the weather was dark and 
rainy, the ship went forward as she was 
carried by the wind, without any definite 
course. In the darkness of night only the 
great waves were to be seen, breaking on 
one another, emitting a brightness like that 
of fire, with huge turtles and other monsters 
of the deep all about. The sea was deep 
and bottomless, and there was no place 
where they could drop anchor (lit. ‘let 
down a stone’) and stop. If she had come 
on any hidden rock there would have been 
no way of escape.” 

Sometimes mariners used pigeons. They 
were released so that they would fly home 
carrying letters of good news, or serve as 
guides by flying high in the air until they 
might sight land and make for it. Pigeons, 
constellations, guesswork—so it went until 
the twelfth century. 

Even with the early form of the compass 
which gave mariners some idea of direction 


OF THE CHINA SEAS 


when the heavens were overcast and the 
constellations hidden, sailing was _haz- 
ardous. Strong winds blew them off the 
course, and shoals were a grim menace. An 
old Chinese record (the P’ing-chou-k’o-t’ 
and of the late eleventh century) gives a 
description of the boats of that time. “The 
ships are built squarely like grain measures. 
There are mat-sails, which move around 
the mast like a door on its hinge.” 

The author proudly remarks, “at sea 
they can use not only a stern wind, but wind 
off or toward shore can be used.” A head 
wind, however, provides difficulties for “a 
head wind drives them backward. If it is 
a head wind they can heave the anchor and 
stop.” But if, in stopping, the anchor 
dragged and they ran aground it was in- 
deed serious, for how would they get off 
again, heavily loaded with pottery, and with 
no motor? Leaks, too, were feared. “If 
the ship suddenly springs a leak they can- 
not mend it from the inside, but they order 
their foreign slaves to take knives and 
oakum, and mend it from the outside, for 
the foreign slaves are expert swimmers, 
and do not close their eyes under the 
water.” These slaves were strong, and 
were called by the Chinese “wild people. 


(Continued on page 54) 


The crew of this ship is prepared to 
defend itself against pirates with cannon, 


sword and shield. 
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OLD ENGLAND © 


By DENIS MYERS ih 


THE prettiest girl in Holsworthy, Dev- 
onshire, came out of the village church. 
In her hand she held two pounds and ten 
shillings. It had been given to her by a 
man who died over a hundred years ago, 
and its award marked the opening of the 
old-time St. Peter’s Fair. 

For annually, as the fair comes round, 
the income from a fund left by a wealthy 
old bachelor goes to the prettiest maid 
of the village who shall show the most 
regular attendance at church and Sunday 
school. 

Thus do the old customs of England 
survive, as old as the fairs themselves, 
many of them still preserving the charters 
from the early English kings to whom 
they owe their existence. 

As the time approaches for the fair to 
occupy the village common, unfamiliar 
sounds and sights invade the rustic peace. 
Crowds of rough strangers fill the tap- 
room of the “pub” ; small boys gape at the 
gaily colored Aladdin’s Palaces that are 
springing up on the fairground; others 
stare at the gipsy women, sitting on the 
steps of their caravans, picturesque in 
their disorder. Contrasting sharply is the 
streamlined modernity of the 1937 show- 
man, whose traveling home may be com- 
Spiked 


DE-TEA 
SELLS. = 


STEP UP FOLKS AND SEE THE SHOW! 


The fairs of England carry on traditions of 
recreation and joviality that have their 
origins in the Middle Ages. In the upper 
picture is the fair at Pinner, not far from 
London, where the main street of the town 
is given over to side-shows, roundabouts ana 
painted booths of all kinds. Below is the 
Great Carmo, who boasts that his troupe has 
performed “by royal command before the 
Queen of Spain,” to say nothing of his 
triumphant appearances in all the European 
capitals. English rustics will enjoy the show 
for the modest sum of sixpence. 


Kodak Snapshot 


Ceystone 


UNCLE TOM COBLEY 


Uncle Tom Cobley still presides over the festivities at Widdicombe 


Kodak Snapshot 


PRINCE OF LAUGHTER 


Many clowns have contributed generously to the hilarity of England’s 


Fair in Devonshire. He claims to be the direct descendant of the fairs. Some of them later won greater fame in music halls in 


Uncle Tom Cobley of the famous song. 


plete with the latest in radio, bathing and 
electrical equipment. 

Come with me to Pinner, near London, 
and sample the fun of the fair. On the 
outskirts of the village you will have to 
leave your car, for traffic has been diverted. 
The entire length of the main street is oc- 
cupied with the roundabouts, coconut shies, 
rifle ranges and other gaily painted booths 
of the showmen. 

On the fringes of this street of pleasure 
are the cheapjacks. The vendors of paper 
hats decorated with such enticing mottoes 
as “Come and cuddle me” wear these ab- 
surd creations with the same apparent de- 
light as their rustic customers. 

Here are sellers of toffee-apples, ice 
cream, hot pies. Here are hawkers of fair- 
ings, marvelous “diamond” rings, “pearl” 
necklaces, lucky charms. Here is all the 
rest of the trash that your true fairgoer can 
no more resist than he can turn away from 
the blandishments of the genuine Romany 
fortune-teller, whose clients have, accord- 
ing to photographs proudly displayed 
(somewhat askew) outside her flimsy tent, 
included every crowned and uncrowned 
head in at least two continents. 

The crowd good-humoredly jostles and 
pushes its way along. You are carried along 
with it to the roundabouts whose chromium 
motorcycles or glittering monsters have re- 
placed the old-fashioned steeds of the nine- 
teen hundreds, themselves a survival of the 
rough-hewn wooden blocks of the first 
hand-propelled roundabouts. 

You whirl round, catching glimpses of 
the sea of heads beneath, amid a pandemon- 
ium of screams, of the roaring of the bark- 
ers, of the blare of mechanical music from 


a dozen side-shows, of the loud-speaker 
announcements of those showmen who have 
profited by the general adoption of the 
microphone, and of the incessant “chuff- 
chuff’’ from the many engines that supply 
power and light to this city of noise and 
happy confusion. 

Beside you swing boats see-saw up be- 
side the bedroom windows of the cottages 
that line the street. Around you are a 
hundred side-shows, the human freaks, the 
midgets, the giants, the queer characters 
that go to make up the personnel of this 
nomadic profession. 

Tragedy stalks among these human ex- 


London and on the Continent. 


hibits. Here is a man in a barrel, attended 
by two ‘Parisian Models.” He is an un- 
frocked clergyman, once a scholar and a 
teacher of Christian principles. Here is a 
boy of four, exhibited in a pen, as a “Fat 
Boy.” His father says he must exhibit 
the child or starve. Here is “The Ugliest 
Woman,” seemingly indifferent to the mor- 
bid gaze of her audience, but with who 
knows what stifled romance burning be- 
neath that misshapen handiwork of the 
Creator. 

It is on record that in the last century, 
one royal personage was so impressed by 

(Continued on page 64) 


BLESSING THE FAIR 


A roundabout is used for the annual service and blessing which opens the historic Rothwell Fair. 
This is only one of many traditional customs associated with the fairs held in English villages. 
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STRONGHOLDS 


OF THE BERBER 


WAR LORDS 


By CAPTAIN F. H. MELLOR 


FOR years before the French Protec- 
torate was proclaimed in 1912, the great 
Berber lords of the Atlas Mountains of 
Morocco lived in semi-royal state, only 
obeying the orders of their Sultan when 
it suited them to do so. Even today, 
under the rule of the French, the names 
of the Glaoui, the Goundafi and the 
M’Tougi are still synonymous’ with 
strength and power. Indeed, the: in- 
fluence of these chieftains has always 
been of the greatest assistance to the 
French because their castles command 
the Atlas passes—the two most important 
being known as the Goundafi and Glaoui 
—the key positions of Morocco. 

The most important of these Atlas lords 
is the Caid Si’El Hadj Thami Glaoui, 
Pasha of Marrakesh, lord of Telouet and 
overlord of Warzazat, chief of the great 
Glaoui clan. Today, of course, he re- 
sides most of the time in a luxurious 
palace in Marrakesh and no longer leads 
harkas (expeditions—literally “burnings” ) 
against his enemies, but, nonetheless, it 
is said that he can still put some fifteen 
thousand men into the field almost at a 
moment’s notice. Though castles may be 
seen all over southern Morocco, it is on 
the borders of his territory, along the banks 
of the river Draa, that the most remarkable 
examples may be found. 

To visit these castles I traveled over the 
High Atlas to Warzazat. I landed at Tan- 
gier, the international seaport on the north- 
ern coast of Morocco, and made my way 
to Marrakesh, the Moslem capital of the 
south, attended by every circumstance of 
comfort and pleasure. The journey on to 
Warzazat, however, turned out to be a very 
different affair. First of all I discovered 
that Warzazat was situated outside the zone 
of security, and that I had to have a spe- 
cial permit to travel there at “my own risk 
and peril.” 

_ The old auto bus for Warzazat left Mar- 
rakesh at five o’clock in the morning. A 
storm that had been threatening broke as 
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THE ENTRANCE TO WARZAZAT 


The great central keep of the Caid El Hamadi El Glaoui is surrounded by heavy walls and by 
the formidable houses of his retainers, At the end of this thoroughfare leading to the entrance 


rises one of the truncated square towers which are a characteristic feature of the kasbahs 
of the High Atlas. 


we began to climb up into the High Atlas, 
and soon we ran into a thick mist. The 
driver could see only a few yards ahead, 
and every time the tar went ten yards for- 
ward it slipped about five yards sideways. 
There was no parapet by the side of the 
road and every now and then the mist 
broke so that passengers were able to look 
down thousands of feet into a valley below, 
into which there was constant danger of 
plunging. 

At length, to my great relief, we came to 
a part of the road where rain had not 
fallen, and the motor climbed without dif- 
ficulty to the top of the pass through the 
snow that still lay by the side of the road. 
From there onwards there was a clear run 
down the further slopes of the mountains 
to the military post of Ait Ben Haddou, 


where great castles guarded the mouth of 
the pass. After permits had been exam- 
ined, a corporal of the Foreign Legion 
acted as my guide on a visit to the for- 
tifications, Glaoui strongholds all, which 
rose, tier upon tier, from the river bed, 
toward a lone tower crowning the summit 
of the hill they protected. Built with stones 
from the river bed and with red earth 
and lime, the impression of medieval 
strength created by these skyscrapers of 
Morocco amazed me. 

Our way led on through desert country 
of hard red earth, completely bare of veg- 
etation or any living thing. At length the 
oasis where Warzazat is situated appeared 
on the horizon, its green corn and palm 
trees contrasting sharply with the dull red 
of the desert. Nearer and nearer we came 


CITADEL IN THE HIGH ATLAS 


The huge castles of the Atlas Mountains were built primarily for security because the feudal Berber chieftains were constantly at war with one another. 


Such external decorations as there are consist exclusively of simple geometric patterns made of bricks, or of spikes and nobs. 


The windows are small and 


placed at a safe distance above the ground. This view of the castle at Warzazat shows the great size of the structure. 


to this promised land and at length passed 
the lines of the Foreign Legion and came 
to a halt opposite the bus office, our journey 
of one hundred ten miles from Marrakesh 
to Warzazat ended. 

A few tin sheds, swimming in the intense 
heat, made up the European settlement. 
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There was not a castle in sight. It seemed 
as if the green oasis had been a mirage, 
though, as I subsequently discovered, it 
was merely hidden from view. Fortunately 
a friend of mine named Willy, a corporal 
in the Foreign Legion, happened to be on 
the staff in this unpleasant spot, and I at 
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once sought him out in his army quarters. 

The next morning I was early astir, 
and found with delight that conditions had 
changed completely, as the wind had 
dropped and the day was cool and pleasant. 
Willy joined me. After drinking coffee we 
sallied forth to trudge along the road, ankle 
deep in dust, that led towards the walled 
town of Warzazat. On our right was the 
river Draa, that great river which in win- 
ter is turned into a raging torrent by the 
snows from the Atlas, only to disappear 
in the sandy wastes of the Rio de Oro. 
without ever reaching the sea. At this 
time, since the season was advanced, the 
river bed seemed almost dry. I noted with 
delight that on the far bank there were 
many castles. 

After we had gone about a mile, we 
came to the top of a rise. There as last 
I saw the walls and towers of Warzazat; 
saw at last the great keep that the Caid El 
Hamadi El Glaoui, Lord Warden of the 
Marches of the Glaoui country, holds for 
his brother the Pasha at Marrakesh. 

Soon we came to the walls. I followed 
my friend Willy through a postern gate 
to find myself in a narrow lane dominated 


BERBER WARRIORS 


Though Morocco is now at peace, the 

Berber warriors still delight in mili- 

tary pageantry. These horsemen are 
vassals of the powerful Glaoui. 
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by a tower, a point of vantage where we 
obtained a wonderful view over the 
houses of the caid’s retainers, the castle 
of his son, and the country on the far 
side of the river Draa, where the vassals 
of El Hamadi dwelt in towers almost as 
strong as his own. One seemed taken 
back hundreds of years, for E] Hamadi 
lived in feudal state. Here, indeed, the 
medieval system still flourished, and the 
lesser chieftains or vassals rendered hom- 
age to their lord, paying him in money 
or goods or services. Thus, if some chief- 
tain happened to be unable to pay, he 
produced unfortunate serfs to work for 
the great caid. All this was done in a 
most systematic way and the Khalifa, 
or right hand man of El Hamadi, spent 
his time visiting the outlying districts to 
collect whatever was due. 

On top of the gate tower I was sur- 
prised to see an audience chamber. At 
the invitation of our guide, we entered 
this chamber, a low-ceilinged apartment 
with crude colored arabesques upon the 
walls. Here we sank down onto a 
platform, raised slightly above the floor 
and covered with luxurious cushions. 
After a minute or two, servitors ap- 
peared with the tea-making apparatus so 
dear to the hearts of all the inhabitants 
of Morocco. Our guide made the tea 
by dexterously manipulating great lumps 
of sugar and masses of mint, and we drank 
the three cups that courtesy dictates one 
must imbibe of this sweet but attractive 
beverage. While we drank the tea I 
had the opportunity of asking the caid’s 
retainer concerning the age of this ro- 
mantic castle. “It is very old,” he said; 
but I was somewhat disappointed when he 
merely added: “It was here in my father’s 
time.” 

Indeed, it is difficult to discover any- 
thing concerning the origin of the Atlas 
Castles, since the Berbers have no litera- 
ture and few Europeans ever visited them 
until near the end of the last century. 
Warzazat itself was occupied by the 
French as recently as 1928, and the castles 
in the vicinity are rarely seen by travelers 
even today. 

I have made repeated efforts to collect 
information concerning these castles but 
I could not reach any satisfying conclu- 
sions. One authority on Morocco told 
me he thought the castles were com- 
paratively modern. On the other hand, 
an old Arab Shereef, a most learned man, 

(Continued on page 58) 


LIFE IN THE MOUNTAINS 


The few streams which flow through the 
arid Atlas Mountains are indispensable to 
the Berber housewives for washing their 
clothes. In the lower picture is a glimpse 
of one of the small Jewish towns in the 
Atlas with characteristic one-story, mud- 
walled houses. There are many Jewish towns 
and communities in all parts of Morocco. 


Denise Bellon from Black Star 


“SHARK APPROACHING” 


Two men in the crow’s-nest kept watch for the approaching victim and gave the command to 
: raise all lines when the shark was sighted a hundred and fifty feet away. 


IT was late afternoon. A score or more 
of fishermen were drinking ale in the 
dimly lighted inn at Provincetown, Mass. 
Swarthy, sea-scarred men were talking in 
the language of their far-off Portuguese 
homeland. Young fellows, in bright, thin- 
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striped sweaters interspersed their New 
England accented speech with Portuguese 
expletives. 

Out of the unintelligible but pleasant drone 
of low male voices came two startling 
words: “fight,” and then, distinctly, “kill.” 


_with—their heads close together. 


RINGSIDE 


SEAT AT A 


SHARK FIGHT 


By W. E. CRANE 


With photographs by the author 


Turning to a-nearby table I saw three men 


tenseness marked them apart from the gen- 
eral atmosphere of easy relaxation. 

Two of the trio were obviously old sea- 
dogs. The third was a huge, hairy person, 
an American dressed too conspicuously 
like a fisherman. My first guess was that 
he was one of Hollywood’s gifts to Prov- 
incetown. 

“Tomorrow,” the big man said, raising 
his voice, “we shall kill him—him or his 
favorite brother.” 

Of course they were talking about a 
fish, a shark that had escaped, destroying 
expensive tackle. After being hooked, this 
shark had circled the boat, tangling himself 
in a dozen hand lines set out for cod and 
haddock. He had snapped the quarter-inch 
lines one by one. The city folk, who 
up to this moment had been enjoying their 


day on the water, had been badly fright- , 


ened. Then, with three men trying to hold 
him back, the shark swam around the an- 


chor chain and jerked himself free, straight- | 


ening a ten-inch steel hook and leaving a 
sizable chunk of cartilage on what remained 
of the barb. He must have bled freely, 
for three more sharks came up to the 
boat shortly after to nose around. 

I wangled an invitation for the “kill.” 


Their | 


The next morning a party of fourteen’ 


of us, “visiting fishermen,’ as we were 
politely called, set out on the sloop, Four 
Brothers, for the fishing grounds. The big 
hairy fellow of the evening before turned 
out to be a New York artist, whose reputa- 
tion as a shark killer was established on 
most of the seven seas. He even impressed 
the Cape Cod Portuguese. His Hollywood 
fisherman’s get-up had been replaced by a 
business-like pair of dungarees held to- 
gether perilously at the waist. 

When we anchored ten miles out, it was 
a perfect day. The sky was cloudless, and 
the sun penetrated thirty or forty feet into 
the clear water, illuminating the silver bel- 
lies of the fish we hooked. An optical 
illusion made them appear like minnows 


far below. As they came up in wide helical 
curves, they took on size until at the sur- 
face we realized they weighed as much as 
six pounds: haddock, cod, Boston blues, 
and hake. A sharp gaff would bring them 
bleeding over the rail. 

Everybody caught fish. Everybody ex- 
cept a woman and me. But the woman 
did not count since she was having an im- 
mense time screaming whenever she got an 
alleged bite. 

The boys with the gaffs hopped from 
fish to fish. The water became bloody in 
places. White beams of sunlight, reflected 
from the mirror-like underside of hooked 
fish, must have made a sub-sea commotion 
in the neighborhood of our boat. 

The gaff boys hopped. The woman 
screamed. 

Under the scrutiny of the one remaining 
eye of Captain Jack of the Four Brothers, 
I was lowering my fruitless line for the 
third time when a command from the 
crow’s-nest on the mast rang out: “Raise 
all lines. Lively!” 

Above were two men. One was standing 
against the sky, holding on to the mast 
with one hand and pointing with the other. 

The unmistakable dorsal fin of a shark 
at a distance of a little over one hundred 
and fifty feet was moving directly toward 
us. 


(Continued on page 63) 


THE FINAL STRUGGLE 


One must literally fight a shark as one 

must fight a man or a bull. Its body 

is immensely powerful; it uses its 
teeth only to hold and tear. 
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From a painting by Waldo Peirce. Courtesy Midtown Galleries 


On Saturday nights, when sailors are on shore, there is dizzy merriment in the dance halls. The girls in Key West learn to rhumba before they learn to talk. 


AMERICA’S SOUTHERNMOST CITY 


A fragment of the West Indies on Florida’s doorstep. 


CAYO Hueso. 
That’s what the Spaniards called it 
more than a century ago. Cayo Hueso, 


or bone key, because of the great number 
of human skeletons they found there. In- 
dian tribes, pursuing their enemies through 
southern Florida and out over the chain 
of reefs and keys that extends to its south- 
west, had apparently overtaken them on 
this island, one mile wide by three-and-a- 
half miles long, and fought them to death. 

Today the island is called Key West, an 
English corruption of the Spanish name. 
Its inhabitants are still fighting: not In- 
dians, but isolation. It is the southernmost 
city of the continental United States, a 
semi-tropical paradise whose climate and 
vegetation bear more resemblance to those 
of the West Indies than to those of the 
mainland. 
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By CANBY CHAMBERS 


It may be reached by plane from Miami, 
or by boat from Havana and Tampa. But 
most of its visitors travel by car or bus, 
ninety miles south of Miami, to Lower 
Matecumbe, whence the Key West ferry 
leaves. 

It is a coral island, nowhere higher than 
fifteen feet above sea-level. Its ocean 
boulevard is lined with coconut palms. 
From the second-story balconies of some 
of its old sun-faded houses, red or purple 
Bougainvillaea seems to fall in cascades to 
the ground. Its little lanes and alleys 
lose themselves in a tangle of hibiscus, jas- 
mine, weirdly-mottled crotons, frangipani 
and Spanish limes. 

Its main street, whenever a U. S. cruiser 
is in the Naval Station, or on any Saturday 
night, is always gay. Sailors in their 
whites. Girls, American and Cuban, in 


light summer dresses in the midst of win- 
ter. Cuban blades lined up along the curbs, 
with their backs to the street, to watch the 
girls pass. Shop fronts blazing; other 
shops and cafés with no fronts at all, so 
that you may look in and see the works. 
Stroll two blocks beyond the business 
district and you will find the same girls 
and sailors you saw before, sitting in the 
dark on marl walls beneath fragrant olean- 
der blossoms. Wander a little farther, and 
the sound of dance music may lure you 
into the Habana-Madrid night club, where 
you may dance beneath the stars, into 
Sloppy Joe’s bar, or into Pena’s Garden 
of Roses. Into all these bars, friendly 
girls saunter, escorted or unescorted, for 
drinks or dances. If you speak nicely to 
them, and perhaps suggest a Cuba libra 
(Key West’s most popular drink) they 
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will entertain you by talking about their 
city or by dancing. Offhand, I should 
recommend their dancing: girls learn to 
rhumba in Key West before they learn 
to talk. 

Who lives on this island that seems too 
exotic to belong to the continental United 
States: Im the first place, it is not a 
homogeneous city. It is of several races 
and social strata; and this accounts in no 
small degree for its color and its charm. 

It has a permanent Anglo-Saxon popu- 
lation of about seven thousand, stemming 
largely from New England, Virginia and 
the West Indies: seamen, commercial fish- 
ermen, craftsmen, merchants, etc. 

It has three thousand citizens of Cuban 
or Spanish descent. Many of these came 
fifty years ago as refugees from the first 
Cuban revolution against Spain; others 
have come since as cigar makers. So the 
city is bi-lingual; and its music is partly 
American, partly Spanish, with a touch 
of African. The Cuban women now wear 
American dress: there are no long fringed 
mantillas, no high combs, and their hair- 
cuts are selected from Hollywood movies. 
Some of them are knock-outs. 

There is also a Negro population of 
about 2,000: blue-black for the most part, 
hailing from the Bahamas or West Indies, 
less servile and rather better educated than 
the Negroes of our “deep south.” You 
may see the women bearing enormous bun- 
dies of washing on their heads; the men 
vending crawfish, conchs or fish from 
colorful carts in the streets. You may 
hear their rich voices flooding out in song 
through the open windows of their 
churches on Sunday nights. Or, with good 
luck, you may stumble on a baptism of new 
converts some morning where Whitehead 
Street runs into the sea. That is a memor- 
able spectacle: black, white-robed figures 


visitors. 
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Key West is a fragment of the West Indies in the United States, a city where Spanish is 
spoken nearly as frequently as English and where Spaniards, Cubans and Negroes form an 
important part of the population. 


being led into the surf while the congre- 
gation sings hymns. 

Beyond these social strata—or perhaps 
I should say working with all of them 
during the last two years—has been the 
imported administrative staff of the Florida 
Emergency Relief Administration: execu- 
tives, engineers, social workers, artists. 

I have spoken of Key Westers fighting 
now, like the Indians whose bones gave the 


Thanks to the government’s recent 
efforts to transform it into a winter 
resort, Key West is beginning to 
attract an increasing number of 
This newcomer is taking 
no chances with the winter sunshine. 


place its name. What is this new struggle? 

In 1934 Key West was bankrupt. Its 
chief industries were dead; its taxes un- 
collected; its firemen, police and teachers 
unpaid; its garbage and rubbish collection 
suspended. 

Why? ... The answer is a succession 
of calamities that would have taxed Job. 

First, its chief industry, cigar-making, 
was lured away—in part by cheaper loca- 
tions elsewhere, in part by the advent of 
artificially-conditioned atmosphere. Today 
vines grow over the windows of its cigar 
factories. 

Its second industry, sponge-fishing, was 
cut into by the arrival of the Greeks, who 
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had crossed the Atlantic in their high- 
bowed, high-pooped, Phoenician galley- 
like boats, and who proceeded to devastate 
the sponge-beds. There are no Greek ships 
in Key West today. A few burned up, 
for reasons best left unexplained; and the 
rest were encouraged to move to Tarpon 


Springs. But the surviving sponge-fishing 
business is less than half what it once 
was. 


The Naval Station, whose annual payroll 
had been $648,000, was practically disman- 
tled in 1932. The Army reduced its forces 
to a minimum. The Coast Guard, on the 
repeal of prohibition, up-anchored and 
sailed away. 

The high tariff on Cuban pineapples crip- 
pled a profitable canning industry. 

The final blow came in the hurricane of 
September 2, 1935, which swept between 
Key West and Miami, hurling the world- 
war-veterans-relief workers and_ their 
camps into the sea and destroying some 
forty miles of the Overseas Railway. 

I drove through there a little later and 
saw stretches of track half the length of a 
city block, with ties still spiked on, tossed 
about the landscape like a careless child’s 
toys. In places track and roadbed had 
both been blown into the sea. This railway 
is net being rebuilt; but a motor highway, 
which will connect Key West with the main- 
land of Florida, will be completed in’ a 
year or so. 

It was the year before the hurricane that 
the Florida Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion stepped into this already gloomy pic- 
ture. With eighty per cent of the popula- 
tion of Key West on relief, or in need of 
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Esther Andrews 
Tranquillity, sea and sunshine provide the ideal background for a flirtation. For the Negro gal- 
lant, however, such situations must be handled with the proper show of sophisticated indifference. 


it, how could the city solve its problem? 

It could not very well move and resettle 
the entire population of 12,000. Key West- 
ers—‘‘Conchs” is the popular name, be- 
cause of the prevalence of that shell-fish 
here—are devoted to their island. Yet the 
FERA could not keep them indefinitely on 
relief. 

It was Julius F. Stone, Jr., Florida’s Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator, who 
saw the situation more clearly than the 
Key Westers had. They always had had 
their semi-tropical climate, their sparkling 
sea, their floods of sunlight; and they ac- 
cepted these as a matter of course. Their 
plans for reconstruction revolved about 
Key West’s past glories and dead indus- 
tries. But Mr. Stone saw in the island, 
beneath its broken morale and accumulated 
débris, a tourists’ paradise. 

So the FERA, working later with the 
WPA, set out to houseclean Key West 
for visitors—and, incidentally, to give em- 
ployment to its citizens. In two years it 
removed mountains of rubbish, filled in 
cesspools and drained mosquito-breeding 
land. It installed a sewer system in the 
city’s streets. It demolished ramshackle 
buildings, and started a rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the preservation of others. It 
cleaned up the seaweed on excellent bath- 
ing beaches, and generally landscaped the 
island. It imported artists and writers to 
publicize Key West. 

And, on the whole, it did an excellent 
job of artificial respiration, as the in- 
creased tourist trade shows. 

The key’s first occupation was piracy. 
Situated on the ship lanes between Cuba, 


Mexico, Central and South America, it was 
ideally located for this. But in 1822 a 
Naval Station was established here and 
the pirates were routed. (The Government 
playing hell with private enterprise.) 

Its next occupation was ship-wrecking. 
Tales are still told of false lights displayed 
in these reef-infested waters; and from 
what I know of a few piratical characters 
still here, I can well believe them. In 1846 
the wreckers recovered $1,600,000 worth 
of shipwrecked property. But with the 
advent of the U. S. Lighthouse service 
(once more the damn government) this 
ceased. 

Donald Corley, architect and writer, 
who designed Key West’s open-air 
aquarium among his other services to the 
city, tells me: 
~ “Among the loot of those days of piracy 


and wrecking were craftsmen as well as | 


ships’ cargoes. 
Key West today shows the effect of the 
ship carpenter’s technique—his trenail and 
wooden pegs that took the place of nails. 

“It seems clear that New Bedford, Vir- 
ginia and New Orleans had a hand in the 
city’s distinctive wooden architecture. But 
there was a necessity of verandas to shield 
the dwellings from the afternoon sun. So 
a gracious, cool, indigenous style of two- 
story verandas came into being. These were 
built often of mahogany.” 

August, September and October are the 
months of possible hurricanes. Cellars 
are no protection against them, because you 
cannot dig in Key West without striking 
water. So most of the houses are 
equipped with storm shutters that can be 
put up on warning from a vigilant Weather 
Bureau. The trick is to keep the wind out 
of the house. Once a couple of coconuts 
come flying through your window, followed’ 
by a hundred-and-fifty-mile-an-hour hurri- 
cane, you may as well prepare to fly away | 
and meet the Wizard of Oz. 


Gossip and argument are part of the spice of 
daily life everywhere in Key West. 


Many an old house in | 
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But, so far, Key West has never suf- 
fered seriously from hurricanes. 

The lush exotic flora of Key West is 
a delight to most northerners. In addition 
to the plants already mentioned, one may 
find here, often up back lanes and side 
streets, pomegranates, sapodillas and papa- 
yas; royal poincianas, banyan and bread- 
fruit trees. The vegetation grows so rap- 
idly that the WPA workers scarcely have 
time to clean up a lot or park before it 
is overgrown again. Perhaps that’s why 
they look so sorrowful. 

The most popular sport in Key West is 
fishing. 

I have seen a schooner arrive here from 
the Caribbean with its decks covered with 
green turtles, some of which weighed over 
three hundred pounds. There they lay, 
still alive, their front and back flippers 
stitched together with sea grass, and each 
one bearing on its yellow undershell the 
initials of the member of the crew who 
had caught it. When they had been weighed, 
their flippers were cut free and they were 
slid into the crawls. Here they surge 
about, now and then poking up their old 
heads to emit a sighing whooosh, 

The best fishing in Key West is found 
near the reefs where the groupers, mutton 
fish and barracuda are waiting for your 
hook; or up the channels at night, where 
the big tarpon leap, their heavy scales flash- 
ing like silver armor in the moonlight; or 
out in the Gulf Stream where there are 
kingfish, mackerel, amberjack and sailfish. 

There are a dozen or more experienced 
fishing guides in Key West, with well- 
equipped boats. 

My favorite one is named Captain Bra. 
His face and arms are tanned by sixty 
years of tropic sun. Yet, with a harpoon 
in his hand, as his boat noses up on a 
loggerhead turtle with its eyes closed 
against the tentacles of the Portuguese 
man-of-war it is eating, Captain Bra can 
be as nimble as a kingfisher. 

He is one of those guides who can make 
an appointment with a sailfish, cruising 
five miles away, and usually keep his ap- 
pointment. 

Another of his specialties is consoling 
visiting motion-picture actresses whose hus- 
bands or boy-friends have been taken sea- 
sick. In this he has a technique that has 
never been surpassed in Hollywood. 

“What was her name, Bra?” I asked. 

‘Well now, I’m not werry (sic) good 
about names. Annie would know, because 
she goes to the movies. Whether it was 
the one they call Garbo, or Dietrich, or 
Ginger Rogers, or somebody else, I ain’t 
sure. But she was blond; and she was 


nice!” He philosophically lighted a ciga- 
rette. “I guess women be all werry much 
alike.” 


Since I now have been cut out of Cap- 
tain Bra’s treasure-hunt, because my tongue 
“wagged in the middle,” I may as well spill 


the whole story. For fifty years or more, 
Bra has known exactly where $9,700 in 
gold coin is buried on a neighboring key. 
“In an earthenware molasses jug.” He 
has been “fixing to go and get it” all this 
time, but never having been really hard- 
up, he has not yet got around to it. He 
offered to take me in his boat if I would 
pay for the gas. But then my tongue 
wagged, so I was out. However, here’s 
your chance if you have a couple of hun- 
dred gallons of gas. The treasure-key is 
only a few days away; and there is good 
fishing on the way. 

The first time I went fishing here, it 
was as the guest of Ernest Hemingway. At 
that time I had been, for eighteen months, 
with nothing to look at that was farther 
away than the walls of a hospital bedroom; 
and the only motion I knew was that of 
a water mattress. 

We puffed out past the Eastern Dry 
Rocks, where the shallow water lay in 
long pale green and azure streaks beneath 
the sky; then into the Gulf Stream where 
it changed abruptly to a deep Maxfield 


About two thousand of Key 
West’s population are Ne- 
groes, most of whom come 
from the Bahamas or the 
West Indies. Typical of the 
more venerable members of 
the Negro colony, this pair 
takes a moment’s rest after 
a long walk. 


Parrish cobalt. In the distance a tanker 
plowed toward Vera Cruz. Pelicans 
plodded overhead; and, high above them, 
soared a man-o’-war bird. A school of 
porpoises rolled past us. 

I caught a dolphin. It bore no relation 
to those of architecture or antiquity, but 
was liquid green-and-gold light in the 
crystal water. As it died, its green back 
turned deep blue and its gold belly faded 
out to silver with little azure speckles. 
Othefs in the party caught kings, bonita, 
mackerel and the ever-present barracuda. 
But by late afternoon we still had no sail- 
fish. a 

I was about to ask Dr. Death-In-The- 
Afternoon if I could change the split mul- 
let, that-was my#bait, for a Shirley Tem- 
ple toothbrush, when I felt the tap he 
had warned me about. 

I released the feel-brake, counted ten as 
the line ran out, threw on the brake and 
struck. 

“Zuz-zuz-zuz-zuz-zuz!” sang the reel. 

Then, in a dash of spray, the fish leaped. 


"(Continued on page 52) 
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U. S. Coast Guard 


VETERAN OF THE ARCTIC SEAS 


For many years the Bear, which is seen here assisting the steamer Jeannette in the Arctic ice, 

served the U. S. Coast Guard Service in Alaskan waters. After a heroic career the Bear 

has recently been retired to yield its place to one of the more modern and efficient ships 
now used in the Coast Guard Service. 


TORPEDO! That word with its diabolic 
significance was hardly uttered by the of- 
ficer on the bridge when the inevitable 
crash followed. The vessel was the British 
steamship Mirlo, carrying a cargo of gaso- 
line and oil with a crew of fifty-two men. 
Here indeed was prey for the Gods of 
War. 

The Mirlo, six days out of New Orleans, 
was steaming northward about seven 
miles off the Carolina Coast, within sight 
of the Chicamacomico Station of the U. S. 
Coast Guard, when the enemy submarine 
appeared. The date was August 16, 1918, 
and the time 4:30 o’clock in the after- 
noon. : 

A huge volume of water went upward 
and came crashing down on the after deck. 
The air was reverberant with heavy ex- 
plesions.. Great billows of dense, black 
smoke rolled from~the doomed vessel. 
Flames intermingled with smoke and shot 
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high into the sky. Flame and smoke en- 
veloped the Mirlo, and Mars laughed 
down on a scene of pandemonium. 

The steamer staggered towards shore as 
the crew took to boats in a hurried exit 
from a hissing furnace. Soon the explo- 
sions ripped the big steel boat and the sea 
became a blazing mass as the burning oil 
spread over the salt water of the Atlantic 
Ocean. In that living death of fire and 
water rode fifty-two men in several life- 
boats. 

At the first sign of the steamer’s dis- 
tress, the lookout of the Chicamacomico 
Station reported the trouble to his com- 
mander. The officer and crew immediately 
shoved off in a power surfboat to the scene 
of the commotion—six fearless men of the 
U. S. Coast Guard paying no attention to 
the heavy sea and strong winds. 

Five miles offshore, the Coast Guardsmen 
encountered the first lifeboat from the 
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steamer. 
including the captain, who said that two 
other lifeboats had been launched and 
that one had capsized. After directing 
the captain to hold his boat offshore and 
await their return before attempting a 
landing in dangerous breakers, the 
Guardsmen continued their journey. 
Thirty-five additional sailors were 
sought by the Guardsmen, who hurried 
their little boat to the location of the 
roaring and blazing vessel. Oil burned 
fiercely over an area of hundreds of 
square yards. Wreckage was strewn 
about. The courageous men of the 
Coast Guard were put to a Herculean 
task. Rescuing lives from “burning 
water” was a difficult job even for those 
who enjoyed the distinction of saving 
people from peril in angry seas. 
Fighting their way about, the Guards- 
men found six sailors clinging to an 
overturned boat. The rescuers had just 
arrived in the nick of time! Ten sailors 
of the same boat had lost their hold, one 
by one, and had given their lives to the 
gruesome combination of fire and the sea. 
The six rescued had mustered enough 
strength to hold on after diving repeatedly 
under the water to prevent being burned 
to death. 


Continuing the search, the life-saving — 


Rum runners of this type kept the Coast Guard 
busy along the New England shores dur- 
ing the exciting days of the Prohibition era. 
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Seventeen men were aboard, 


Lt. Commander N. S. 


party located the remaining boat contain- 
ing the nineteen men, which was found 
drifting helplessly about. With six sailors 
aboard their own surfboat and with the 
last lifeboat in tow, the Chicamacomico 
crew headed for their station. When 
nearing the shore, they found the captain’s 
boat awaiting their return. Through the 
foaming surf, they managed to place the 
forty-two blackened and burned members 
of the stricken vessel safely on shore for 
first aid and hospitalization. The frightful 
drama of the Mirlo was over. The govy- 
ernments of the United States and Great: 
Britain bestowed medals upon those six 
heroic members of the Coast Guard Serv- 
ice. This is only one of the stirring in- 
cidents in the annals of the organization. 

The war is never at an end for the 
Coast Guard. Always on the job, this 
alert department of our government has 
many duties to perform. From the dreary 
Aleutian Islands in the Pacific Ocean off 
Alaska to the sub-tropic shore of Florida 
on the Gulf of Mexico, and from the 
towering icebergs off Newfoundland to 
the Golden Gate in California, the Coast 
Guard maintains its vigilance. Variety 
is well exemplified in the work of the 
Coast Guard. Sometimes the job is a 
distress call from a ship piled on the rocks 
off the Oregon Coast; sometimes it is 
the capture of a sleek, trim craft speeding 
in Long Island Sound with a rich cargo of 
liquor destined to escape the customs tax. 
Regardless of the task, the Coast Guard 
tackles each job with the same vigor. 

In late years, the public has become ac- 
quainted with the Coast Guard through 
press accounts concerning liquor patrol 
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U.S: Conse Cra The Coast Guard was here, by more than 

— a century, before the Volstead Act, and 
its many duties will keep the Service in- 
tact for generations to come. 

Strangely enough, liquor was once part es 
of the bill of fare on Coast Guard cutters. ie ei) 
Old forgotten “grub” bills of about the i 
year of 1800 bring out the fact that 1,515 | 
gallons of rum were included in the pro- iit 
visions bill of a cutter of fourteen guns H| 
and seventy men, for a period of twelve 
months. (The price paid was $1.00 per 
gallon.) When the Collector of Customs 
at Boston advertised for bids on August 
14, 1814, for supplying rations to the Cut- 
ter Massachusetts, he included “one gill of 1 
spirits’ with each daily ration of bread al 
and meat. mal 

The many duties of the Coast Guard aL 
keep hundreds of vessels, more than one 
thousand commissioned and warrant officers | 
and more than ten thousand enlisted men | 
busy on the Great Lakes, on rivers, along Li 
the Atlantic Coast, the Gulf of Mexico and i 
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AID FROM THE SKY 


In the nick of time a Coast Guard plane comes to rest beside a small boat rapidly being consumed by flames. The Coast Guard Service keeps constant 


vigilance over all boats, large and small, along our coasts, on our rivers and and on our Great Lakes. 


the entire length of our Pacific Coast. 

Under the act of January 28, 1915, the 
Life-Saving Service was incorporated with 
the Revenue Cutter Service and the whole 
was renamed the Coast Guard. The original 
service was known as the U. S. Revenue 
Marine and was created by an act of the 
First Congress, approved by President 
Washington on August 4, 1790, and placed 
under the Treasury Department, where it 
how remains. There was no navy in 1790. 
The act of August 2, 1790, authorized the 
construction of ten cutters to be heavily 
armed, In 1799, the cutters of the Coast 
Guard were authorized to cooperate with 
the newly organized U. S. Navy, when 
necessary, by order of the President. To- 
day there exists a close cooperation be- 
tween the Navy and Coast Guard. 


In times of war, the Coast Guard be- 
comesiia.partvot the U. SewNawy. The 
Coast Guard has served in all of the wars 
fought by our country since the service 
was organized. The officers of the Coast 
Guard were formerly trained at Annapolis, 
but now they are trained at the academy 
at New London, Connecticut. The appoint- 
ments to cadetships are made strictly upon 
competitive educational examinations for 
young men between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-two, who have the necessary 
moral and physical qualifications. 


While George Washington is accorded 
recognition for his efforts in behalf of the 


U. S. Coast Guard 


In response to a radio call this Coast Guard 
plane flew out over the Atlantic to answer 
an emergency message from a steamer. A 
seaman desperately in need of surgical treat- 
ment was brought back to Miami and hurried 
immediately to the hospital. 


Coast Guard, Alexander Hamilton, first 
Secretary of the Treasury, is given credit 


PREPARED FOR ANY EMERGENCY 


In 1935 the Coast Guard saved 5,825 lives at sea. 


as the founder of the Revenue Marine. 
In the year of1789, the young Cabinet 
member recommended that the boats be 
employed for the security of the revenue 
against contraband. The landing of im- 
ports clandestinely along, the American 
shores brought about this Service, which 
was to become famous in peace and war 
in later years. 

To one Hopely Yeaton of New Hamp- 
shire went the first commission as a master 
of a cutter. This was issued by President 
Washington on March 21, 1791. This is 
said to be the first commission written to 
any otticer afloat in the United States. 

Just a few years prior to the organization 
of the U. S.Coast Guard, the Royal Hu- 
mane Society had been organized in Eng- 
land for the purpose of saving lives at sea, 
and is reported to have been the first organ- 
ization of its kind in Europe. China is 
known to have created, many centuries ago, 
an organization to rescue those in distress 
on the water. 

During the fiscal year of 1935, the total 
number of lives saved or persons rescued 
from peril of the sea by the Coast Guard 
reached the figure of 5,825. <A total of 
32,881 persons were aboard vessels assisted. 
The value of the vessels assisted, including 
cargoes, amounted to $58,703,579. These 
are just a few figures for the year’s work. 
In the last eighteen years, the Coast Guard 
saved more than 70,000 lives from peril of 


The aerial branch of the Coast Guard Service has proved invaluable in providing information for surface craft and in ambulance and rescue work. 
These two planes were photographed at the Coast Guard Station at Biloxi, Mississippi. 


Anthony V. Ragusin 
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the sea. Each year, names are added to 
the Coast Guard’s long honor roll of those 
who have given their lives in the line of 
duty. During the winter of 1935-36, the 
Coast Guard was widely acclaimed for its 
rescue work, particularly in the East and 
North. In a recent storm on Lake Michi- 
gan, one Coast Guard gave his life in a 
thrilling rescue that saved twenty-three sail- 
ors from a freighter. 

Suppression of piracy, enforcement of 
neutrality and the stopping of slave traffic 
were some of the early duties of the Coast 
Guard. In 1798 and 1799, one Revenue 
Cutter captured ten prizes while operating 
against French privateers in the West In- 
dies at a period when France and the United 
States were engaged in difficulties. 

In 1819, Revenue Cutters had some en- 
counters with pirates along the Gulf Coast, 
one battle being fought off the mouth of the 
Mississippi River. Jean Lafitte operated 
along the Mississippi and Louisiana Gulf 
Coast at this time. Some of his vessels were 
captured by the Coast Guard. Even to this 
day, Lafitte is recalled by old residents of 
Biloxi, Mississippi, who speak of pirate 
gold being buried on Deer Island and other 
nearby islands. 

A curious incident in the history of the 
Coast Guard was an order issued in 1843 
abolishing the custom of permitting officers 
to utilize slaves aboard the cutters as cooks, 
stewards and seamen. Less than twenty 
years after the issuance of this order, the 
cutters were engaged as part of the U. S. 
Navy in operating against the Confederate 
States on the question of slavery. 


CONVOY ON THE HUDSON 


U. S. Coast Guard 


; 


The Coast Guard cutter Comanche found twelve vessels locked in the ice of the Hudson near 
Poughkeepsie. After breaking the ice around them she lined them up for convoy. The 
rescued vessels are seen here following in the Comanche’s wake. 


In the War of 1812, the Coast Guard 
operated as part of the Navy and partici- 
pated in several engagements and captures. 
In the more recent World War, the Coast 
Guard played a prominent part. The larger 
cutters of the Service were active in convoy 
work overseas. The Tampa, one of the con- 
voy group, was sunk with its crew of one 
hundred and twelve by an enemy submarine 
in Bristol Channel. This was one of the 
largest naval losses suffered by the United 
States during the War. 


A TRAWLER IN DISTRESS 


Today, the U. S. Coast Guard is doing 
much for the development of Alaska, as it 
did as far back as 1867 when a cutter went 
to that territory to study localities for coal- 
ing stations, lights and custom houses, to 
seek valuable channels for commerce and 
to look for the probable haunts of smug- 
glers. Among the old cutters to serve 
Alaska and Arctic waters with distinction 
was the famous Bear, retired only a few 
years ago. A squadron of specially con- 

(Continued on page 62) 


Wallowing drunkenly in heavy seas the disabled and sinking trawler Loon is being towed to safety by the Coast Guard cutter Cayuga. This photograph 
was taken from the cutter’s deck after it picked up the Loon on George’s Bank near Maine. 
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THE ANANDA PAGODA 


While all secular buildings of Pagan were destroyed centuries ago, the remains of some five thousand of its fifteen thousand religious edifices can still be 
found in various stages of ruin. The Ananda Pagoda, which was built in 1091 and dominated Pagan at the height of its power, is still in use. 


A TEMPLE CITY SACKED BY KUBLAI KHAN 


PPAGAN is one of those curious deserted 
cities that one occasionally comes across in 
the East, curious because there is no ob- 
vious physical reason for its situation. 
Pagan lies on the east bank of the river 
Irrawaddy in Burma nearly half way be- 
tween Mandalay and Prome, but there is 
nothing to show why this site was chosen: 
no configuration of the ground to aid its 
defense in war, no junction of important 
trade routes, no lovely scenery to attract an 
Oriental monarch by its beauties. It lies 
on a level plain stretching for many miles, 
now a wilderness of baked earth and scrub, 
for it is in the Burmese dry belt. 
past, no doubt, a better state of cultivation 
existed by means of laborious irrigation 
from the nearby Irrawaddy. 

Yet Pagan at the height of its power, for 
two hundred years after the Norman Con- 
quest, was one of the great cities of the 
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world. The deserted area consists of al- 
most a hundred square miles, five miles 
wide and twenty miles along the bank of 
the river. Secular buildings have com- 
pletely disappeared, destroyed largely by 
Kublai Khan’s victoridus army after the de- 
feat of the Burmese in 1284, but even to- 
day there are the remains of over five 
thousands stupas, pagodas, monasteries and 
temples. 

It is almost impossible to visualize what 
Pagan looked like before 1284, because it 
is known without a shadow of doubt that 
King Tarokpyemin dismantled one thou- 
sand large stupas, ten thousand smaller ones 
and over four thousand square temples to 
provide materials for fortifications against 
the Chinese armies already beginning to 
overrun Burma. It must have been a stupen- 
dous place, for though the Burmese were 
devout Buddhists, yet Pagan never had the 


reputation of being solely a religious capi- 
tal. The Court dwelt there for over a thou- 
sand years, and for much of that time it 
was not known for its piety. It had more 
than its share of Oriental intrigue, and it is 
quite certain that the big nobles and court 
functionaries had thousands of retainers 
and slaves. It has been computed that 
Anuradhapura, one of the old deserted capi- 
tals of Ceylon, at its heyday had over a 
million inhabitants. It is quite impossible 
even to guess at the possible population of 
Pagan. 

One cannot imagine an area of twenty 
miles by five tightly packed with streets and 
houses; if one remembers the usual Orien- 
tal overcrowding, the result would be ludi- 
crous. Probably the name Pagan was loosely 
used to cover a tract consisting of one or 
more main cities and many outlying sub- 
urban villages. The haphazard spacing of 
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TEMPLES OF PAGAN 


Almost every type of Buddhist architecture 
known before 1280 can be found in the ruins 
of Pagan. The elaborate ornamentation of 
the temple above, shown in detail in the pic- 
ture of the entrance to it at the right, is 
characteristic of the flamboyant style used 
in Pagan’s decadent period. In the pano- 
rama below, the white Ananda Pagoda is in 
the center background. Scattered about are 
smaller ruins of other temples that have 
survived time and vandalism. 


the pagodas makes this probable, especially 
when one realizes that the Oriental used to 
be very superstitious and happy-go-lucky 
about choosing the sites of his religious 
buildings. The settling places of birds 
which passed over a monarch’s head at a 
certain hour were commonly used. Still 
more popular was the practise of turning 
loose a royal white elephant with a holy 
relic tied on its back. The first place where 
it stopped to rest or feed was considered 
extremely propitious, although it might 
have been miles away. If a great pagoda 
was built where the king went to worship, 
it was only natural that in course of time 
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ALONG THE WATERFRONT AT GUAYAQUIL 


The largest navigable river on the Pacific Coast of South America provides a spacious harbor for Guayaquil, Ecuador’s 
tant commercial city. 


principal seaport and most impor- 


A city of about 100,000 people, Guayaquil has been transformed in the last decade from one of the most unsanitary equatorial 


cities in the world to one of the cleanest and most healthful. 


E ACH of the three great equatorial ports 
of the world—Singapore, Para and Guaya- 
quil—has been made a fit, even a congenial, 
living-place for the Caucasian only at the 
end of a long and costly fight against un- 
favorable sanitary conditions. Singapore, 
with almost unlimited money available from 
the toll it levies on the commerce of May- 
lasia, cleaned up first and perhaps most 
thoroughly. Para worked miracles of sani- 
tation against the worst conditions of any 
of the trio during the years it was riding 
the crest of the wave as the world’s premier 
rubber port. Guayaquil has won, after a 
decade of effort, a class A-1 rating as a 
port in accordance with the provisions of 
the Pan-American sanitary code. With 
only the resources of a small and almost 
wholly undeveloped republic to draw upon, 
the achievement of ambitious Guayaquil 
is in some respects the most remarkable of 
the three ports. 

At the end of my two earliest South 
American tours my mental pictures of 
Ecuador’s principal port was largely limited 
to such impressions as one might gain from 
the deck of a coaster lying off the quaran- 
tine anchorage. These impressions were 
composed largely of mud and sharks. The 

shore, upon which through passengers were 
rarely allowed to land on account of the 
risk of contracting disease, appeared to 
be mostly mud, while angling for voracious 


man-eaters was about the only pastime 


available aboard ship. 

It was the threat of Guayaquil’s un- 
healthfulness to the Panama Canal Zone 
which first gave the United States a vital 
interest in cleaning it up, and American 
technical and financial cooperation have 
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UNDER THE 
WORLD'S LOFTIEST 
VOLCANOES 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


been the principal factors in bringing about 
the miracle of sanitation. At the present 
time yellow fever has been entirely eradi- 
cated, with malaria, dengue, dysentery and 
typhoid controlled to a point where they 
are a negligible threat to the white man 
eating and drinking within reason and tak- 
ing the ordinary precautions. 

Present-day Guayaquil is not only clean 
and sanitary but has many spots and cor- 
ners of real beauty. ‘The one-time mud- 
bank has been confined by a substantial 
concrete malecon, with steps leading up 
to the Customs Landing and along the 
docks where lies one of the most pictur- 
esque flotillas of tropical river craft to he 
seen in any port of the world. A narrow 
park flanks the malecon, with a splendid 
planting of flowering trees and palms. A 
memorial monument of solid marble is in 
fine taste, as are the several bronzes scat- 
tered through the parks and plazas. A 
lofty bronze column in the principal plaza, 
on which are depicted various stirring 
scenes of Ecuador’s history, is one of the 


finest things of the kind in South America. 

The remarkable three-hundred-mile line 
from Guayaquil to Quito is one of the 
several American-built railways of the west 
coast that has won Yankee engineers a 
prestige for sound if fantastically bold 
construction that has not been successfully 
challenged by those of any other country. 
How much of the outstanding commercial 
and technical leadership the United States 
has enjoyed in the Pacific tier of South 
American republics for the last three or 
four decades has been the direct conse- 
quence of the admiration and confidence 
evoked by our daring railway builders it 


would=hardly be possible to record in a © 


table of figures or the lines of a graph. 


Certainly the effect was considerable in 
setting the trade-tide in our favor during’ 


the earlier years of construction, but with 
one line after another passing under Euro- 
pean or government management this initia] 
impulse has been lost. Today probably not 


one in a thousand Ecuadorians, Peruvians, 


Bolivians or Chileans knows much about the 
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epics of courage and resourcefulness by 
which the lean, bronzed and often pro- 
fane and hard-drinking yanquwi in- 
generos carried the twin lines of steel 
over and through their Cordilleran moun- 
tain walls. 

John and Archer Harman are the 
names of the Americans which will al- 
ways be associated with the construction 
of the Guayaquil and Quito Railway. 
Neither of these men was as remarkable 
as Meiggs. However, no promoter- 
builder in any part of the world has been 
quite in a class with the remarkable Cali- 
fornia fugitive who flung the amazing 
Oroya Railway across the sky-piercing 
passes of the Peruvian Andes. 

The Harmans, Virginians, began the 
task of throwing a steel life-line up to 
lofty, isolated Quito in 1896. Like the 
other Spanish colonial capitals, it was 
located at a point where there was a 
minimum risk of attack from the twin 
scourges, fever and pirates. During its 
earlier centuries of existence Ecuador’s 
capital had no faster transport to the 
coast than by saddle-mule and _ pack- 
train. ‘There is a combination launch- 
automobile service over the ancient 
route today. 

Archer Harman raised the money for 


IN THE HIGHLANDS 


It is estimated that nearly sixty per 

cent of the population of Ecuador is 

composed of Indians, and possibly 

twenty-five per cent more are mestizos. 

This group of Indians have gathered 

in the town of Otavalo for a festival 
and dancing. 
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Ecuador is a land of fire 
and snow, of mighty 
mountain ranges and 
equatorial jungles, of 
huge plantations, busy 
commercial cities, primi- 
tive Indian tribesmen and 
Inca ruins. The city of 
Quito was founded in 
1534 as evidence that 
Pizarro had taken pos- 
session of the country. 
After nearly three centu- 
ries of government by 
Spanish viceroys Ecuador 
became an independent 
republic in 1830. 


Grace Line 


construction in the States and Great 
Britain; John, who had been some years 
in the U. S. Ariny engineering service, was 
the field man. There were the usual labor 
difficulties, and disease is said to have taken 
on an average of a life for a sleeper over 
the fifty miles of jungle section. The dif- 
ficulty of laying rails over this swampy 
region was responsible for the fact that, 
for some years, the coastward terminus 
was located on a tributary of the Guayas, 
many miles from tidewater. The bogs 
were finally overcome by dumping many 
thousands of carloads of rock ballast along 
the right-of-way, but during the years be- 
fore the breach was closed facetious Yan- 
kee section bosses were wont to refer to 
their line as “The Old Guayaquil and Quit.” 

Revolutionaries at times conspired with 
violent tropical storms to tear up lengths 
of track faster than they could be laid 
down. Protective work practically involv- 


ing new principles of engineering was fre- 
quently demanded. Both brothers died be- 
fore the job was completed, but their spirits 
and the work went marching on. 

I started my railway journey to the in- 
terior the morning after 1 had returned 
at midnight from my three-day voyage in 


a banana pick-up launch to plantations near 
the mouth of the Guayas. The first fifty- 
seven miles of the railway to Bucay, at the 
foot of the mountains, is through a flat, 
lush jungle country, where the bountiful 
production of the land that has been cleared 
and cultivated is hardly more than a hint of 
what can be raised for export when the 
world has need of more cacao, bananas, 
sugar and pineapples at prices with which 
Ecuador can compete. The towns become 
bigger and better-built as the water-logged 
swamps are left behind, and where the ris- 
ing land toward the base of the foothills 
provides better drainage clearings are more 
extensive and productive. 

At Bucay surplus cars are dropped from 
the train, a powerful engine replaces the 
diminutive locomotive which has sufficed 
for the flat jungle haul and the climb of 
the Cordillera begins in earnest. The route 
follows the Chan Chan Valley. The valley’s 
river is crossed twenty-six times, lateral 


streams thirteen times, between Bucay and — 


Pistichi. The total number of bridges on 
ihe mountain division is over seventy. The 
amount and character of the protective 
work entailed is prodigious. But the most 
baffling engineering problems arose in sur- 
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; Wolfgang von Hagen 
Many women of the Tzambizas tribe, a small 
group of Indians living near Quito, take 
positions as servants for the housewives 

of the capital. 


mounting the almost perpendicular ridge 
called “La Nariz del Diablo,’ which for 
long threatened to prove an insuperable 
The Harmans finally turned the 
trick by the use of the “switch-back,” or 
zig-zag, an engineering expedient of which 
Meiggs had already shown himself past- 
master in working kis way over some of 
the lofty cumbres of the Oroya line in 
Peru. 

Leaving Huigra and extricating itself 
fromthe deeply-gorged Chan Chan by 
means of a “‘switch-back”’ and many giddy 
zig-zags, the winding narrow-gauge contin- 
ues to climb until Palmyra is reached at 
an altitude of 10,600 feet. 

From Palmyra on, the route is over the 
lofty inter-Andean plateau which has more 
than a suggestion of Tibet in its dry air, 
drear desert valleys and snow-capped, 
glacier-spangled peaks. Recalling the bleak 
Himalayan land, also, are the squat stone- 
and-plaster-built pueblos, clinging by tooth 
and nail to the precarious slopes, the di- 
verted streams and their mills, and the ter- 
raced cultivation. The tiny irrigated 
patches of barley, wheat and maize recall 
the tilted Bhutan valleys beyond Darjeeling, 
and the stubby, red-cheeked Indians, with 


AERIAL TROLLEY 


Though Ecuador possesses one of the 
most remarkable mountain railroads 
in the world, vast sections of the 
country are still shut off from civiliza- 
tion by deep gorges and great ranges. 
This aerial trolley-car carries natives 
in the high Andes on a dizzy trip 
across an almost impassible gorge. 


their prodigious back-loads, might have 
been lifted from the upper Bramaputra. 


The eastern and western ranges of the 
Cordillera run north-by-east across Ecua- 
dor from Peru to Colombia. Joined by 
traverse ranges called nudos, or knots, the 
articulated system forms hoyas, or basins, 
draining to the Atlantic or Pacific. It is 
the high dividing ridges, eight to nine 
thousand feet in elevation, to which the 
name Paramo is applied. Rising high 
on either side of this lofty plateau are 
Andean summits reaching far above the 
perpetual snow-line, which in Ecuador 
averages just under 16,000 feet. Nowhere 
are so many active volcanoes to be seen 
at one time. 

The two most striking peaks, if the 
ever-brooding cloud-rack is in a relenting 
mood, are Chimborazo and Cotopaxi. 
Probably because of the impressive way 
in which it is reared skyward as seen from 
the sea, early travelers rated the towering 
cone called by the Indians Chimpu-raza, 
or “The Mountain of Snow,” as the high- 
est peak in the world. Even after it be- 
came known that Everest and Kinchin- 
junga lifted a mile and a half or so farther 
into the ether, it was generally believed 
that Chimborazo was without rival for al- 
titude in the western hemisphere. Only 
during the present century has it been 
definitely established that there are peaks 
in Chile, Peru and Bolivia loftier than 
the queen of the Ecuadorian Cordillera. 
Even one or two of our Alaskan peaks 
appear to have a bit the best of anything 
in the equatorial group, incomparable as 
are the latter as an ensemble. 

Cotopaxi, with a sinister record of de- 
structive eruptions, is the highest active 
volcano in the world. With storied and 
much pictured Fujiyama, it shares the 
distinction of being the most nearly per- 
fect cone. In the case of volcanoes, the 
old saw, “Handsome is as Handsome 
Does,” hardly seems to hold good. 

- Shortly after Chimborazo is sighted, 
hunched under the section of blue sky- 
dome it appears to carry on its snowy 
shoulders, the track makes a broad curve 
to the left and begins the descent to its 
night-roost. The city of Riobamba, al- 
though over nine thousand feet in altitude, 
is located in the heart of a strip of sandy 
plain, apparently just as far as it can edge 
away from the encompassing cinder-cones. 
But trying to avoid volcanoes in Eucador 
is about as futile as trying to get away from 
the people on Broadway, sand in the Sa- 
hara, grass on the Pampas or Iowans in 
Southern California. The eruptive charac- 
ter of its surroundings may have some- 
thing to do with the fact that this ambi- 
tious little city of 30,000 is rated as the 
country’s most prolific revolutionary fount 
—and at one time that meant quantity pro- 
duction in Eucador. 

The train backs in to the Riobamba sta- 


THE JESUITS’ CHURCH AT QUITO 


The city of monasteries, convents and churches, where bells are constantly ringing, Quito 
possesses several examples of Spanish colonial architecture which rank with the finest in South 
America. The facade of the Jesuits’ Church is a superb example of baroque ornamentation. 


tion a little before nightfall. Groups of 
handsome government and municipal build- 
ings front Riobamba’s green plazas, and 
two or three other squares are set aside 
for the Saturday markets. Countless 
thousands of Indians carry on _ horses, 
mules, donkeys, steers and their own stout 
backs multifarious articles of barter to Rio- 
bamba’s colorful market. Of especial his- 
toric interest is the well preserved house 
in which Bolivar made his headquarters 
during his “March of Liberation.” A 
bronze plaque on the wall recalls the fact 
that here the Liberator set down on paper 
a record of his thoughts and emotions fol- 
lowing his ascent of Chimborazo. 

That a man so physically frail as Boli- 
var could have actually climbed to the 


summit of Chimborazo is hardly _ within 
the realm of possibility, but there is an 
almost universal popular belief in Eucador 
that such an ascent was made, and to “el 
ultimo cumbre, senor.” 

This little ‘“Trainopolis” (as I heard an 
American engineer call this over-night halt- 
ing place of Riobamba) is lacking neither 
in guile nor originality. One of the main 
stock thrills it once offered to the tourist 
was that of listening to the subterranean 
volcanic rumblings during the night of his 
detention. Quite without peril, of course; 
just enough of a growl and a grumble to 
make delicious shivers run up and down 
the spine. Once the pop-eyed trippers were 
assured that there was no bite following 
the underground barkings, the innocent 
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little diversion became a civic asset. Parties 
would lie over a steamer to run up and 
hear Cotopaxi and his mates wailing over 
their belly-aches. 

Naturally then, when, a few years ago, 
a temporary clearing away of the obstruc- 
tions in the volcanic digestive tracts brought 
their nocturnal rumblings to a sudden end, 
there was weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of dientos blancos by the snow-fed 
waters of the Bamba. Visitors claimed 
that they slumbered from dusk to dawn, 
disturbed-by nary a spine-shivering rumble. 
Something had to be done about it; and 
something was done. The subterranean 
rumblings resumed, and, like the opening 
cannonading at Waterloo, “nearer, clearer, 
deadlier than before.” An expert seismolo-- 
gist, to be sure, would have noted that 
the earth-tremors, when discernible at all, 
were higher-keyed than of yore, and rarely 
synchronized properly with the rumbles. 
But little technical details like that were 
never noticed by the simple turistas yanqui. 
They had been shaken wide-awake by the 
“giant volcano right on the equator.” What 
more was needed to impress the folks back 
home? 

Then, at the end of a few months, the 
real heavy subterranean artillery unlim- 
bered again. The rumble moratorium 
would have been forgotten had it not been 
for some misunderstanding as to just how 
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ANDEAN BRIDGE 


Nowhere else in the world is there a more mighty chain of lofty peaks crowding closely along 

a single plateaw valley than on the Paramo of Ecuador. Nowhere are so many active volcanoes 

in sight at one time. This suspension bridge is characteristic of the remote Andean regions 
where few highways exist. 


much a half dozen husky peons should be 
paid for bumping empty wine barrels, eight 
hours a night, up and down the stone steps 
leading to the underground crypts of a 
couple of old buildings near the hotels! 


The railway from Riobamba to Quito 
ascends steadily over the Paramo until, at 
a bleak little station almost under the drip 
of the snows of Chimborazo, the high point 

(Continued on page 56) 


THE CHURCH AND MONASTERY OF THE FRANCISCANS 


The church and monastery of the Franciscans in Quito is the second largest institution of its kind in the world, being surpassed only by the mother 
house at Assisi in Italy. This is only one among eleven large monastic institutions erected by the Spanish builders during the colonial period. 
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‘Aye, lad! It’s a third less ocean! 


or Canadian Pacific: New York, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, 
Montreal or 31 other offices in United States and Canada. 


EASONED travellers are choosing the St. Lawrence Sea- 

way to Europe. Sail for a thousand miles—over one-third 

of the entire distance—down the placid St. Lawrence through 

lovely French-Canada. Get your sea-legs before you reach 
the sea. 

There’s five-day speed on the great Empress of Britain. 
Or choose the Empress of Australia—ftom Québec to Cher- 
bourg and Southampton. More leisurely crossings on the 
lower-cost Duchesses and Mont ships from Montreal and 
Québec to British and Continental ports. 

Book now—it’s Coronation-Paris Exposition Year. Get 
“39% Less Ocean” booklet and fares from your travel agent 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 


LATIN AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L. S. Rowe 
Director-General Pan-American. Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian S. Kirtland 
Carveth Wells 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the following 


hotels to the Official Hotel and Shop Bulletin: 


AMERICAN HOTELS 
CALIFORNIA: 


El Centro, 
Barbara Worth Hotel, 
225 rooms $2.50 up (EF) 
Hemet, (desert) 
The Alessandro 
60 rooms $2.00 up (E) 
Long Beach 
The Robinson, 
100 rooms 40 apts. $2.00 up (E) 
Oakland, 
The Leamington Hotel, 
300 rooms $2.00 up (E) 
San Francisco, 
The Alexander Hamilton Hotel, 
.50 rooms $3.00 up (E) 
The. Clift, 
500 rooms, $3.50 up (E) 
The, Plaza, 
~ 300:rooms $2.00 up (E) 
San Luis Obispo, 
Motel Inn, 
100 rooms $1.50 up (E) 
“Santa Barbara, 
Mar Monte Hotel 
100 rooms $5.00 up (A) $3.00 (E) 
Santa Monica, 
Grand Hotel, (S) 
150 rooms $3.00. up. (E) 


Jacksonville, 
‘The Flagler, 
125 Yooms $1.00 up (E) 
The George Washington, 
300 rooms $2.50 up (E) 
The Mayflower, 
300 rooms $2.00 up (E) 
West Palm Beach, 
The George Washington, 
200 rooms $6.00 up (A) $2.50 up (E) 


NEVADA: 
Las Vegas, 
Hotel Sal Sagev, 
106 rooms $1.50-$4.00 (E) 


New Hampsuire: 
Franconia, 
- Forest Hills Hotel, (STG) 
150 rooms $6.00 up (A) 


TEXAS: 


Corpus Christi 
Nueces Hotel, 
325 rooms $1.50 up (E) 


Uran: 


Salt Lake City, 
Utah Hotel, 
500 rooms $2.00 up (E) 


% 
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116 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


(pareets: to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; to furnish its members information 
of travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 
the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 
Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


WASHINGTON: 
Seattle, 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel (T) 
350 rooms $2.00-$3.50 (E) 


FOREIGN HOTELS 
Mexico: 
Mexico City, 
The Colonial 
Puebla, Pue., 
Hotel Colonial 
100 rooms—(A) and (E) 


SouTH AMERICA: 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
Alvear Palace Hotel 
500 rooms—(A) and (E) 


AUSTRIA: 


Badgastein, 
Hotel Mozart 


GERMANY: 


Sasbachwalden near Baden-Baden, Black Forest, 
Hotel Landhaus Fuchs 


SWITZERLAND: 

Gstaad, 

Royal Hotel and Winter Palace 
* Ok 

Members are requested to eliminate the fol- 
lowing hotels from the Official Hotel and Shop 
Bulletin: California—Hotel Senator, Sacramento ; 
Tahoe Tavern, Lake Tahoe. Maine—The Elm 
Tree Inn, Raymond. New Hampshire—Mountain 
View Hotel, Whitefield. New York—Hotel 
Lenox, Buffalo. Germany—Hotel Westminster, 
Dresden. Switzerland—Hotel Habis - Royal, 
Zurich. 

CODE FOR HOTEL LISTING 


The code letter (T) indicates that reservations 
must be made in advance in the name of the Na- 
tional Travel Club. Members will please add 
Code T in their hotel booklet to all Canadian 
hotels and the following hotels in the United 
States :—Alabama—Jefferson Davis Hotel, Mont- 
gomery. Arizona—Westward Ho, Phoenix. Cali- 
fornia—Mission Inn, Riverside. Florida— 
Colonial Orange Court Hotel, Orlando. New 
Hampshire—Asquam Hotel, Holderness. New 
Jersey—Colonial Hotel, Cape May. Washington— 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane. 


LOCAL BRANCHES FOR THE CLUB 


For the past several years members of 
the National Travel Club from all parts 
of the country have been suggesting that 
their Club expand its activities. Sug- 
gestions have been made that the National 
Travel Club arrange for lectures in dif- 
ferent parts of the country which could 
be attended by members of the Club and 
their friends. 

In order tn meet these suggestions and 


AN 


TRANSPORTATION 


Harry A. Franck 
Edward Hungerford 
Sydney Clark 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND 
Harry N. Holmes 


to make the Club of increasing value, a 
new department has been established and 
a-Field Secretary appointed. The work 
of the Field Secretary and his department 
is to establish local branches throughout 
the country, Each of these branches will 
have a chairman, a secretary, a travel 
consultant and a local advisory board. 
During the year, there will be a program 
of lectures and social events for each 


Club. 


The first local branch established was 
in Philadelphia and the following officers 
were elected: Mary Biddle Fitler, Chair- 
man; Elizabeth Cramp Jones, Secretary: 
Dennis L. Harmon, Travel Consultant. 
Members of the advisory council of the 
Philadelphia branch are: Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams, author of “It Happened One 
Night,” “Gorgeous Hussy,” “Revelry.” 
etc.; Colonel and Mrs.” W. Reese Betti- 
son, who have traveled extensively off the 
beaten track in the Far East; Mrs. Henry 
C. Biddle, who does a large amount of 
travel broadcasting and Mrs. Isaac H. 
Clothier, Jr., the famous world traveler. 

The Philadelphia branch of the Na- 
tional Travel Club had its official début 
at the Barclay Hotel on January twenty- 
seventh, The speakers of the evening were 
Mr. Carveth Wells, well known to all 
National Travel Club members, Mr. 
Harold I. June, Chief Pilot and Chief of 
Staff of the first and second Byrd Antare- 
tic Expeditions and Miss Alberta Tyne. 
Miss Tyne is chief hostess of the Eastern 
Division of the Transcontinental and 
Western Air, Inc. 

About the middle of April Philadel- 
phia will have its second Travel Club 
night. 

Other branches are being opened as 
fast as local committees can be formed. 
The Field Secretary is at the present 
time working in New England and in the 
next issue we hope to be able to report 
to members the completion of the Boston 
branch. 

Members who have any suggestions 
with regard to local branches are invited 
to correspond with us. It is the aim 
of the National Travel Club to have 
branches eventually in all parts of the 
United States. 
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“1 told you we were in good hands! 
From the very moment you set foot 
aboard a sturdy Anchor liner, you’re 
served as if you were royalty.” 

Yet the direct Anchor Line Route to 
Ireland and Scotland is amazingly eco- 
nomical. It gives you, not only the 


luxury of leisure on roomy, comfort- 


, 


ON\THE ANCHOR LINE 


able ships, but — most important of all 
—allows you to start your tour of 
Europe at the top of the map. Land- 
ing in Irish ports, or at the dock in 
Glasgow...the beauty spots of the 
British Isles are directly on your route. 
There’s no expensive retracing of steps, 


because you travel in the logical direc- 


aoeGeO lak AN D’ S OWN FLEET” 


T. S. S. Caledonia 


T. S. S. Cameronia 


BHO De Bi eS COTS: 


T. S. S. Transylvania 


SEE YOUR OWN AUTHORIZED 
Offices in BOSTON, CHICAGO, 


T.S.S. Tuscania 
MANNED BY SCOTS 


T.S. S. California 


TRAVEL AGENT, OR ANCHOR LINE, 
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tion...all the way! 


That’s why so 


many seasoned travelers sail Anchor 
Line to Europe. Frequent sailings from 
New York. and Boston to London- 


derry, Dublin, Belfast and Glasgow. 


MINIMUM RATES: Cabin Class, $142. 
Tourist Class, $110. Third Class, $82. 


Slightly higher during Summier season. 


Reductions for Round ‘Trips. 


89 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
CLEVELAND, NEW ORLEANS,.PHILADELPHIA, SAN FRANCISCO, 


TORONTO 
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Pacific Northwest 


SPOKANE ¢ SEATTLE e TACOMA *e PORTLAND 
VANCOUVER ¢ VICTORIA 


CALIFORNIA -ALASKA-ORIENT 


‘ & 
Take Great Northern Railway’s 


Empire Builder 


every luxury * every economy 
completely air-conditioned 
@ 


after June 15...1, 2and 3-day all-expense-paid 
STOP-OFF TOURS 


in Glacier National Park 
~-------------- MAIL COUPON TODAY --------------- 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Railway, Dept. TR-1, St. Paul, Minn. 


Please send me information about your service to Glacier Park [] Pacific Northwest 1] 
Alaska [] California [] Prepaid Tours [J 


City State 
————— ns 


‘cramped muscles, 


ROYAL CAVALCADE 
(Continued from page 14) 


readiness upon the altar since morn- 
ing. First the sovereign is conducted 
to King Edward’s Chair, placed mid- 
way before the altar. (Keep in mind 
that there are three distinct chairs 
used in the entire proceeding as well 
as three sets of robes.) Then the 
king’s red velvet Parliament Robes 
are removed, while the choir sings 
the “Veni Creator Spiritus—Come 


Holy Ghost!” 

After a prayer, the archbishop 
opens the shirt of the monarch, 
which, if you remember, is espe- 


cially designed for this purpose, and 
pouring some of the oil into the 
Spoon, anoints the king on the head, 
breast, elbows and hands, while the 
choir sings the famous psalm telling 
of the anointing of King Solomon. 
Four Knights of the Garter, in the 
meantime, have held a magnificent 
golden pall over the ruler. After the 
anointment, the king is dressed in his 
sacred Coronation Vestments. These 
are numerous and elaborate. 
there is an-alb, or surplice, of fine 
white cambric; then a supertunic of 
richly embroidered silk lined with 
crimson taffeta; next the girdle to 
which the sword is girt; following 
this, a stole or three-inch band worn 
around the neck; and finally, the 
heavy and sumptuously embroidered 
pall. 

This is not the most comfortable 
costume to snuggle into on a hot 
summer day, but that is what poor 
George the Fourth had to do. If 
you remember, he was the king who 
was troubled with too much embon- 
point. During the coronation the 
Lord High Chamberlain stood by with 
piles of handkerchiefs with which 
the monarch mopped his streaming 
brow, and once the king had to retire 
and be partially disrobed so that he 
would have the strength to go on 
with the ceremony. 

When the king is robed and seated, 
he is invested with various pieces of 
the regalia—the Orb, the Ring, and 
the Scepters with the Cross and Dove. 
Before the Scepter with the Cross is 
placed in the king’s right hand, one 
of the nobility will place a glove on 
the monarch’s right hand, and also 
have the privilege of supporting his 
right arm. 

At last comes the great climax of 
the whole procedure—the putting on 
of the Crown. The peers and peer- 
esses probably now shift their 
and complacently, 
or sadly, if they be in the lower 
brackets of Burke’s Peerage, count 
the gleaming balls and strawberry 
leaves that ornament the circlets, 
which, so far, they have patiently 
carried before them. 

Standing before the altar, the arch- 
bishop consecrates the Crown of 
Saint Edward, and then approaches 
the sovereign. Reverently he takes 
the emblem from the Dean of West- 
minster who has carried it, and 
places the Crown upon the king’s 
head. Simultaneously, the nobles put 
on their coronets; the people shout, 
“God save the King!”; the bells 
chime, trumpets blow, cannon boom 
at the Tower, and choir and organ 
peal forth in a glorious hymn of 
thanksgiving and praise. 

Following this are prayers and 
benediction, and then the King is 
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“Inthronized”, that is, the peers and 
bishops lift him up and place him 
upon his third seat for the day, the 
throne on the theater. He is now 
ready for the last great act of the pa- 
geant—the ceremony of homage. 

From your knowledge of feudal 
customs, you will appreciate its mean- 
ing and significance. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury and then the other 
bishops are first to kneel and do their 
homage, after which they kiss the 
king’s left cheek. Following them 
come the princes of the blood royal 
and then the peers according to their 
rank. They also kneel, but take off 
their coronets as they promise to be- 
come Edward’s “liege man of life 
and limb”. After rising, they touch 
the king’s crown and also kiss his left 
cheek. To save time, the various or- 
ders will probably swear homage 
simultaneously, only the first of the 
rank performing the more elaborate 
rituals 

Homage being over, dea trum- 
pets, organ and bells. again resound, 
and once more the “people shout, 
“God save the King! Long live King 
George!” 

The remainder of the ceremony is 
mainly religious. There is a com- 
munion service, some prayers and a 
Te Deum, and then the procession is 
reformed and the grand exit takes 
place. The last act of the sovereign 
is to assume the Imperial Crown 
instead of the Crown of Saint Ed- 
ward, and to exchange his Corona: 
tion Vestments for his Robes of 
Purple Velvet. Then with Scepter 
in one hand and Orb in the other, he 
emerges with the queen from the 
west door of the Abbey and the 
great coronation is over. 

It is unfortunate that the exigen- 
cies of the privy purse have made it 
necessary to curtail the coronation 
ceremonies, for thereby much that 
has been delightful is lost. Formerly 
the observance began with the Royal 
Progress from the Tower to West- 
minster. This was particularly en- 
joyed by the London people as few of 
them witnessed the rites at West- 
minster. 

Several days previous, the king 
would take up his residence at the 
Tower, and on the day immediately 
before the coronation there would 
be a magnificent procession through 
the streets of London. The medieval 
chroniclers describe Cheapside as 
draped in tapestries and pennants of 
velvet and silk and cloth of gold. 
Thousands of people, brilliantly 
clothed and heavy with jeweled or- 
naments, packed the balconies and 
windows. Maidens in gold and white 
scattered flowers in the path of the 
monarch, and some threw shreds of 
gold leaf and paper florins on his un- 
covered head. At every street corner 
were bands of, musicians, and the 
members of the guilds, all clad in 
their livery, were lined up in the 
streets where they practiced their 
crafts. 

The rites connected with the great 
banquet, which until the time of Wil- 
liam the Fourth followed the cere- 
mony at the Abbey, were perhaps the 
most colorful and dramatic. While 
the assemblage was in the church, the 
abies would be prepared in the Great 
(Co tinued on page 52) 
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ONE CLASS RUN-OF-THE-SHIP 


From the wide sweep of the broad sunny unrestricted 
decks to the wide range of fine foods and wines 
on the menus. , . from the friendly, healthful deck 
sports in the bracing sea air to the gay camaradarie 
of the dance floor... your life aboard the one class 
Arnold Bernstein or Red Star Liners will truly be 
“more abundant.’ 


But there is more than the complete modern facili- 
ties and fine service these ships have to offer. There 
is a friendly and informal atmosphere that is in tune 
with the modern American way of living. Without 
stilted formality everyone knows everyone else and 
the entire ship is one happy, friendly crowd. 


Join the seasoned travelers who know Transatlantic 
values. . . who know how much fun you can have on 
a voyage. Enjoy luxury at low cost! Sail the friendly 
way... ‘one class run-of-the-ship. ”’ 7A 
*/ Readers of Travel should write at once for Booklet T. This booklet 
describes and illustrates—through photographs taken while the 


ships were in mid ocean—what a marvelous time you'll have sail- 
ing on the Modern One Class Fleet.) : 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN e RED STAR LINES 


THE MODERN ONE CLASS FLEET 17 BATTERY PLACE, N. Y. C. 


COCKTAILS BY ARTHUR as famed 
on the North Atlantic as our carefully 
selected wines at extremely low prices. 


AS INTO YOUR OWN GARAGE 
your car rolls aboard on an exclusive 
patented gangway, No hoisting, no 
crating, no straining. You can save 
enough money on transportation in 
Europe to pay for the shipping of your 
car. We will handle all the details such 
as International Driving License, insur- 
ance, road maps, ete. Shipping costs— 


$135 up ROUND TRIP 
Write for Automobile Booklet 


WEEKLY SAILINGS TO EUROPE 


Round Trip — Minimum Rates— 
Winter Season 


ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE 
Antwerp . . . $170 


Rotterdam . . %170 


RED STAR LINE 


Southampton . $225 
Antwerp . . . %233 


TOURIST CLASS IS TOP 
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RIGHTFULLY ON 
TOP OF THE WORLD 


Che ‘Reflection of its Beauty Encircles the Globe 


NOW —with the 42% greater PURCHASING 
POWER of your Dollar in Switzerland — all 


roads lead to this Paradise of beauty. 
RAILROAD FARES HAVE BEEN REDUCED UP TO 45%. 


NO VISAS . . . NO MONEY FORMALITIES 


Ask your travel agent or write for Booklet T-2. 


SWISS FEDERAL RAILROADS 


Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 


475 FIFTH AVENUE - - - NEW YORK CITY 
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"in any icebox I ever had. 


ROYAL CAVALCADE 
(Continued from page 50) 


Hall of William Rufus at Westmin- 
ster. Hundreds were invited to the 
banquet and as many more thronged 
the galleries, enviously and hungrily 
to watch those below. The list of 
foods that were served is simply ap- 
palling, and the magnificent gifts 
that some of the services at the ban- 
quet entailed have already been men- 
tioned. 

The bringing in of the First Course 
marked the beginning of the feast. 
To the peal of music and blare of 
trumpets all of the honorary servants 
of the king’s kitchen marched in 
solemn procession, bearing on high 
massive silver dishes of food. In the 
midst of the household servants, rode 
the three great state officials, the Earl 
Marshal, the Lord High Steward and 
the Lord High Constable, mounted on 
“goodly horses” and carrying their 
coronets in their hands. The dishes 
having been set upon the table, the 
servers withdrew, stepping back- 
ward as they left the hall. The 
mounted officials, undoubtedly, had 
the greatest difficulty in retiring in 
this reverent manner. At the coro- 
nation of George the Third one of 
these officers had trained his horse 
for months to step backward, but to 
the noble’s great discomfiture, the 
animal insisted on entering the hall 
in the same fashion, and consequently 
presented his rump to the king’s as- 
tonished face. 

The ceremony which followed the 
First Course was, perhaps, the most 
picturesque in the whole proceeding. 
It was the coming of The Honor- 
able, the King’s Champion. Once the 
servers had retired, the great doors 


of the hall were flung wide, and, 
mounted on a horse, the “best but 
one” in the king’s stable, the Cham- 
pion entered in full armor, preceded 
by trumpeters and a herald and 
flanked on either side by the Earl 
Marshal and the Lord High Con- 
stable, also mounted and arrayed in 
their state robes. 

In ringing tones from the lower 
end of the hall, the herald proclaimed 
the Champion’s challenge. 
person, high or low, shall deny or 
gainsay our sovereign lord King, to 
be right heir to the crown of this 
realm, here is his Champion, who 
saith that he lieth, and will adventure 
his life against him, on what day so- 
ever shall be appointed.” 

The glove was then thrown down 
and if not taken up was restored to 
the Champion. Whereupon the cere- 
monial was repeated in the center of 
the hall and again at the foot of the 
king’s table. Then a gilt cup with 
wine was brought to the Champion. 
He and the king drank to each other, 
and finally the Champion pranced out 
of the hall carrying the cup under his 
arm for his fee. 

The coronation of George the 
Fourth witnessed the last challenge 
of the Champion. The honor is 
hereditary in the family of the Dy- 
mokes of Scrivelsby, and in Scrivels- 
by Court are to be seen seven of the 
cups that the gallant Champions have 
borne away. 

No one, I am sure, will challenge 
the right of George the Sixth to rule 
over the English people. “God Save 
King George! Long Live the King!” 

* * * 


AMERICA’S SOUTHERNMOST CITY 
(Continued from page 35) 


All seven feet of him, clear of the 
water. Silver belly flashing in the 
sunlight, bill outthrust, glistening 
black sail erect! 

Hemingway was hilariously pro- 
fane. 

“Hell, man! you’ve got a sail.” 

“ZUzZ - ZUZ - ZUZ - ZUZ - guz - BueZ- 
guz!” squealed the reel, as two hun- 
dred more yards of line were torn 
out of it. He leaped again. 

“Now pump him!” (That means 
levering up your rod, then lowering 
it and reeling hard at the same time 
to take up the slack line thus gained 
before the fish can take it.) “Sure, 
I know you're tired. But so is ha; 
and you haven’t a hook in your 
mouth.” 

When, after half an hour, my wire 
leader came out of water, so that 
the fish could be lifted in, I was as 
pooped as he was. 

But, boy, what a day! 

“What does thee do with all this 
fish?” my mother, who is a thrifty 
Philadelphia Quaker, asked me 
when I wrote her about this. 

Well, you can’t put a seven-foot 
sailfish or a fifty-pound amberjack 
So you 
clean what you want for your friends 
and yourself, and save the kingfish 
heads for your colored maid. Then, 
when you get to dock, there is a line 
of plenty-hungry people to carry off 
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the rest to their empty larders. 

Of course, if you get in after dark 
and want to be photographed with 
your sailfish or tarpon, you can ar- 
range to shove your prize into the 
fish company’s icebox. The next day, 
when you've had time to buy a 
film for that camera and to get into 
the clothes fashion prescribed for 
fishing, you can come down and te 
photographed for your home-town 
newspaper. 

But my good friend, Captain Bra, 
is leery about this photograph busi- 
ness. He indignantly insists that in 
certain northern cities of Florida 
(which shall be nameless) the fish- 
ing guides have cardboard sailfish 
with which their unsuccessful clients 
get photographed for the papers. 

Bra has never used a cardboard 
sailfish in his life. He’s never 
really done anything worse than to 
move a little liquor from Havana. 

All this is part of Cayo Hueso, 
UsS A: 

In Key West are none of the vul- 
gar rich. No over-population of the 
aged or infirm. No gaping Coney 
Island crowds. No dog nor horse 
races. But sun and sea and peace. 
Dolce far niente. It is one of the 
friendliest places in the world— 
simpético is the Cubans’ word for 
it—to persons who love what it has 
to offer. 
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the cradle ofa 


continents history 


CAD ILLAC 
etrait 


OR close to a century, France ruled an Am- } 
erican empire extending from the old Citadel * 
city of Quebec to the delta of the Missis- ¢ 
sippi on the far off Gulf of Mexico. .. . Here, 
over two hundred years ago, from the rugged 
rock that is Quebec, ruled a Governor of great vision /) 
and indomitable will—Count Frontenac—who, accord- 
ing to the historian Parkman, ‘‘was the most remarkable #7 


man who ever represented the Crown of France 
‘in the New World.” 


Frontenac fought all and sundry—white or savage. 
His trusted men explored a continent, planted the 
cross and the fleur-de-lys from the Gulf to the Arctic. 


DRYE ra Nicolet, first white man on Lake Michigan; Radisson 
ntains first at the headwaters of the Mississippi, the Western 

a plains and Hudson's Bay; Hennepin first white man to 
gaze at Niagara; Pére Marquette, who, with Joliet dis- i 
covered the Mississippi; LaSalle, explorer of the great 
River, builder of forts and outposts; Cadillac and du 
Lhut, founders of Detroit and Duluth; Bienville and 
Iberville—the Le Moyne brothers—founders of early 
Louisiana; all were makers of American history, sons 
of Quebec, the birthplace of a continent's history. 


LAVER 


Rocky 


i 


/ Plan to spend your summer holidays in La Vieille Ht 
Province de Québec ...a land redolent with the i| 
charm of another age...a land dotted with the homes | 
and souvenirs of these intrepid makers 5 history. 


| 
PROVINCE J: QUEBEC | 


BIENVILLE 


u’ (rleans 
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| 
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Fashionable St. Jean-de-Luz Beach 


Fence the home of beauty and the great 
outdoors ...a thousand beaches and famous spas laughing in the sun, 
from the channel coast to the Riviera. w Visit France this summer instead 
of your seaside cottage or camp... or listening to the chatter from the 
same old crowd. w Everywhere, cuisine and noble wines... tariffs of 
hotels and modest inns alike, will please your budget. w Summer schools 
at sixteen leading universities. w The simple charm of Fair Savoie... 
winding rivers...the echo of bells... mountains carpeted with gentians. w 
In the lovely Chateau Land of the Loire Valley, towers and turrets are tinged 
with the enchantment of old French Romance w The Riviera for radiant 
days of relaxation, and the rapture of Mediterranean moonlight nights... 
Corsica, unique and unspoiled. w Golf where Charlemagne once rode. w In 
Brittany, the weird pre-historic menhirs of the Druids. w Every kilometer 
of France’s railways and bus routes displays a pageant of vacation joys. 


Paris International Exposition 
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MEDIEVAL SHIPS OF THE CHINA SEAS 


(Continued from page 23) 


They are black in color, as black as 
ink. Their lips are red, their hair 
curly and yellow. Their disposition 
is gentle and they do not run away.” 

Almost as unfortunate as a head 
wind which blew them backward was 
no wind at all, or a “still.” While 
waiting for a breeze the sailors fished. 
According to the same Chinese 
author, “They take a line with a hook 
as large as a man’s arm on which 
they fasten a chicken or duck as 
bait. When this is swallowed by a 
big fish they follow it (in a small 
boat) as it makes off, but not till 
half a day is passed does it grow 
tired enough for them to get near it, 
and it is another half day before they 
can secure it. All kinds of big sea 
fish follow the ships, rising and sink- 
ing around them, and there is noth- 
ing thrown overboard that they do 
not eat.” 

Next he describes what happens to 
those who have the misfortune to be 
taken with a fever or some other 
illness on board. “When a man 
sickens he fears dying on shipboard, 
for usually before the breath has left 
his body, he is rolled up in several 
layers of matting and thrown into the 
sea, and, as it is desired to have the 
body sink, several earthenware jars 
are filled with water and tied in the 
matting before it is thrown over- 
board. The crowd of fish have de- 
voured the body and matting be- 
fore it can get down very far.” 

However hazardous voyages were 
in Chinese vessels, still they were 
sturdier than some vessels used by 
the Arabs, if we may believe the 
aecounts of Friar Odoric and of 
Marco Polo. The latter gives this 
picture in his chapter on Hormuz, 
“Their ships are wretched affairs, 
and many of them get lost; for there 
is no iron fastening, and they are 
only stitched together with twine 
made from the husk of the Indian 
nut. They beat this husk until it 
becomes like horsehair, and from that 
they spin twine, and with this they 
stitch the planks of the ship together. 
It keeps well and is not corroded by 
sea water, but it will not stand well 
in a storm. The ships are not 
pitched, but are rubbed with fish oil. 
They have one mast, one sail and one 
rudder and have no deck, but only a 
cover spread over the cargo when 
loaded. This cover consists of hides, 
and on top of these hides they put 
the horses which they take to India 
for sale. They have no iron to make 
nails of, and for this reason they use 
only wooden trenails in their ship 
building, and then stitch the planks 


~ with twine as I have told you. Hence 


tis a perilous business to go on a 
voyage in one of these ships and 
many are lost, for in that sea of 
India the storms are often terrible.” 

In the Yiian dynasty when the 
Mongols were in power and Kublai 
Khan demanded precious stones, 
“spicery and other costly wares” 
there was great traffic in the China 
sea. In 1282 he sent an envoy to 
Ceylon for the most prized possession 
of the island—the relics and alms 
bowl of Buddha. In 1290 envoys 
brought back piebald oxen, buffalo 
and lynx, elephants and rhinoceros, 
lions, chitahs, hawks, and a black 
ape from Western India. He sent to 


Java for a shrine of gold, a white 
ape, a parrot and a golden leopard. 
And there came to his court jugglers, 
persons learned in sciences, skilled 
workmen, soldiers and sailors and 
interpreters of divers languages. 

Now the ships were larger, some 
of them carrying as many as one 
thousand men. There were three of- 
ficers aboard, chosen from among the 
influential traders, and they were 
given the power of punishing dis- 
obedient fellows. They were armed 
for tne attack of pirates, carrying 
archers, target men and crossbow 
men to shoot naphtha. Instead of 
drop;.ng the anchor and spending 
the day fishing when there was no 
wind (as they had done in the 
eleventh century) they now had re- 
course to oars. The ship had eight 
or ten sweeps (great oars) and 
sometimes more. Ibn Batuta speaks 
of twenty sweeps. The sweep was so 
large that one had to be rowed by 
fout men,and according to some voy- 
agers, by ten, fifteen or even thirty 
men. There were two anchors, both 
placed in the prow, tied with rattan 
ropes, and lowered and drawn up by 
a pulley. 

Marco Polo says the Chinese ship 
was made of pine with sides of 
double thickness. It was broad, al- 
most square, with a narrow bottom. 
There were four decks, and the ship 
was divided into many compartments 
constructed so that if one part was 
shattered the water would not pass 
from one compartment to anotlhier. 
There were fifty or sixty cabins in 
the stern—“thus the voyager’s in- 
convenience was removed.” 

Two kinds of sail were used: the 
cloth-sail when the wind was favor- 
able, and the mat-sail when it was on 
the beam. Marco Polo says the 
masts were usually four in number, 
sometimes five or six. 

The skipper on Chinese vessels 
used one method of navigating which 
we have been led to believe was com- 
mon only to mariners along the New 
England coast. A hook was lowered 
to the bottom of the sea, and from 
the smell of the mud brought up on 
it the skipper inferred the position 
of the ship. 

The ports of China were busy in 
Marco Polo’s day. He says of the 
Haven of Zayton (Chuan-chau in 
Fukien), “It is frequented by all the 
ships of India which bring thither 
spicery and all other kinds of costly 
wares. Hither is imported the most 
astonishing quantity of goods and 
precious stones and pearls. And [| 
assure you that for one shipload of 
pepper that goes to Alexandria or 
elsewhere, destined for Christendom, 
there come a hundred such, aye, and 
more too, to this haven of Zayton, 
for it is one of the two greatest 
havens in the world for commerce.” 

By Marco Polo’s time China and 
some of the other nations of the East 
had made great progress in the art 
of navigation and they were reaping 
the rewards in trade and commerce. 
Eventually, the Occident was destined 
to pillage the wealth of the Orient, 
but it would do so with the aid of 
two invaluable inventions for which 
the Orient itself was largely re- 
sponsible—the mariner’s compass and 
gunpowder. 
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HAMLET LIVED 
AT ELSINORE 


(Continued from page 17) 


to pay tr’bute or sound dues. For 
nearly two hundred years, it was 
thought ibroad that the guns on 
Hamlet’s rampart could shoot to 
the sores of Sweden. Lord Nelson, 
however, proved that this was a 
fallacy when in 1801 he slipped by 
with the British fleet by sailing close 
to the Swedish shore. However, for 
most ships the Danish bluff worked 
until 1857 when the nations gave the 
Danes a lump sum and announced 
they would no longer pay toll. 

An elderly Dane, who spoke 
French, German and English, went 
with me through the castle. The 
year ‘1584’ had been chiseled into 
the turret; I saw “1585” in a win- 
dow sill, “1586” over a door. In 
the stone panel by the chapel some 
monarch, perhaps sad in his con- 
science, had had inscribed the 103rd 
Psalm—“Bless the Lord, O My 
Soul.” Forty feet from there, 
Struensee had been beheaded. Fol- 
lowing my guide I climbed the one 
hundred and forty-five steps into the 
tower and looked out upon the Catte- 
gat, the sail boats, the ships, the 
shores of Sweden. 


The celebrated banquet hall at E!- 
sinore I found to be one of the 
most splendid rooms in Europe. Two 
hundred feet long, forty feet wide 
and twenty-two feet high, it is one 
of the largest dining halls in Scan- 
dinayia. Its floors have been re-set 
with alternate blocks of black and 
white marble, and a dozen symbolic 
paintings have been brought back to 
it from Copenhagen. The two fire- 
places at either end of the hall are 
large enough to burn trees. 


In this room, I thought (for now 
my imagination demanded free play) 
the King and Queen drank of the 
poison, and in the end, Fortinbras 
commanded: 


“Let four captains 

Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the 
stage 

For he was likely, had he been 
put on, 

To have prov’d most royally; and, 
for his passage, 2 

The soldier’s mugic and the rites 
of war 

Speak loudly for him.... 

Take up the bodies.” 


However, my guide brought me 
back to reality. I followed him down 
into the dungeon where Holger 
Danske slumbers, waiting to come to 
the aid of Denmark when the last of 
her sons shall have answered the 
call to arms. Holger is one of Den- 
mark’s mythical heroes, and he fig- 
ures several times in the tales of 
Hans Andersen. We _ wandered 


among vaults and arches for more ~ 


than a quarter hour. At last the 
guide opened a doorway, and 1 
came out into daylight with a sense 
of relief. 

I should like to make a pilgrim- 
age ever so often to Hamlet’s Castle, 
to listen to the sound of the North 
Sea, to stand on that windy platform 
and hear again the music of Shakes- 
peare’s words. 

And call me sentimentalist if you 
will, I’ll believe that Hamlet really 
lived at Elsinore. 


HESE storied lands may now be reached in greater comfort and luxury and at a cost hitherto 
unattainable by this all American first class fortnightly service. Visiting: Azores, Marseilles, 
Naples, Pompeii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, Nazareth, Galilee, 
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“Our motor ships are 
swift and smooth.” 


“Vee ORIENT 24 orct2 
Sti The Wor 


when you go by N-Y-h 


You waste no time guessing what Japan will be like. Enjoyment of 
Japan begins from the start on the modern motor liners of N.Y. K. It 
is an adventure in itself to discover the Western World’s comforts 
and luxuries served up to you by the quiet, gracious art of the 
Orient—to enjoy deck sports, ocean gaiety and entertainment 
brimming over—all touched and made new by Japanese inven- 
tiveness and unfailing good taste. Yes, even to the forethought 
that serves to you your favorite menus artfully designed by croix 
d’honneur perfectionists in American and Continental cuisine. An 
alluring prelude to the Orient, this—and possible only by N.Y.K. 


JAPAN, CHINA, PHILIPPINES 
MINIMUM ROUND-TRIP FARES—from Pacific Coast to Japan 


First Class from $551 Cabin Class from $437 
Second Class from $332 Tourist Cabin from $236 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles VIA HONOLULU 
Also direct departures from Seattle and Vancouver 
Dream voyages around the world, East or West 
Write to Dept. 20 for information, rates and reservations. New York, 
25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market St ; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; 
Chicago,40N.Dearborn St.; Los Angeles, 518 W. Sixth St. Sean Cuneta 
White Star Limited office. Consult your local tourist agent. He knows. 
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UNDER THE 
WORLD’S LOFTIEST VOLCANOES 


(Continued from page 46) 


of the line is reached at an eleva- 
tion of about 12,000 feet. From there 
on to bright and beautiful Ambato, 
spread out on a warm bench between 
green hillsides and a foam-white tor- 
rent, there is a heavy descent. This 
favorite mountain-resort center of 
the republic, planted in the shadow 
of Carihuairaza, “Chimborazo’s 
Wife,” is a salubrious little city of 
20,000, noted for its fruit, its heavily 
attended fairs and the fact that it is 
the point at which the main road 
to the fertile and mysterious Oriente 
Province comes to the railway. Its 
swift draining river runs to the great 
Pastaza, the Marafion, and so to 
the Amazon and the Atlantic. 

The vast and beautiful Amazonian 
provinces of Ecuador, sparsely in- 
habited even by Indians and barely 
brushed by precarious trails, can 
hardly be expected to undergo much 
opening up or development until a 
growing world can consume more 
jungle products. Scenically the whole 


Andean zone of the equatorial basin 


is breath-taking in its wild beauty, 
as I was shortly to see. The Gorge 
of the Marafion is perhaps the only 
great river-torn rift of the world that 
can fairly be compared to the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 

There is a heavy ascent from Am- 
bato to Estacion Cotopaxi, under the 
snowy cone from which it takes its 
name. The elevation is again close 
to 12,000 feet. Most of the rest of 
the way to Quito is down-hill, with a 
rich farming and cattle country along 
the track nearly the whole distance. 
The lofty voleanoes of Illiniza, Cora- 
zon, Atacazo and Pichincha, stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder like a re- 
ception committee, welcome the visi- 
tor to the capital. 

Quito makes what may well prove 
a valid claim to being the oldest 
city of the New World. It was a 
northerly outpost of the Inca Em- 
pire before the blighting touch of the 
Pizarro brood fell upon the land; 
but that was comparatively modern 
history. The Incas conquered and 
absorbed a race called the Caras 
who, according to tradition, were 
preceded by other people, including 
one tribe or race known as the Qui- 
tus. It is from the latter—contem- 
poraneous with what historical era 
there is no means of knowing—that 
the present name of Quito is sup- 
posed to have been passed down. 
Sebastian de Benalcazar occupied 
the valley for the Spaniards in 1534. 

There are eleven snow-capped 
peaks visible on a clear day from the 
streets of Quito. From the summit 
of any one of these over a score of 
others notch the skyline. Pichincha, 
16,000 feet, from which the city gets 
its water supply, can actually be as- 
cended to the ultimate snows on 
horseback. The climb from the city 
level, of course, would only be about 
7,000 feet; but I cannot off hand 
recall any other point in the world 
where so great a height can be at- 
tained—barring flying or ballooning 
—save by the lift of the leg and the 


| sweat of the brow. 


Quito looks its best when viewed 
from one of the encompassing hills, 
a vantage which brings out the ser- 
rated peak periphery at its snowy 
brightest and from which the gay 
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colors of roofs, walls, domes and 
spires are a-dazzle with dancing 
equatorial light. Close at hand the 
old city is more somber, more dingy 
in aspect. Many of the streets are 
narrow: and mean, with uncrowned 
cobblestone pavements which might 
well have been laid by the Incas. 
Save for the great central cathedral, 
which dates back to Colonial times, 
few of the churches are of his- 
torical interest. Ruggedly pictur- 
esque are the words which best de- 
scribe the patioed old dwelling 
houses, and on this score they have 
few rivals in the New World. 
Quito is rich in human interest. 
Few races of the world are more 
likable and picturesque than the 
Andean Indian, and in mountain 
Ecuador these are seen at their primi- 
tive best. I know of no exception 
to the rule that all primitive people 
lose caste and character in direct pro- 
portion_to their contact with the 


white. Inthe Andean lands such 
whites as were there have been 
merged, engulfed, and the Indian 


marches on. A sturdy fellow, too, if 
a trifle morose and stand-offish until 
you have won his confidence. 

Quitanos have a pride in and an 
affection for their lovely capital 
which disarms by its very sponta- 
neity and sincerity. Many visitors 
have assured them, in effect, that 
Quito, from the heights, is the 
loveliest urban prospect they have 
ever beheld. 

Ecuador’s most important trans- 
portation project at the present 
time is that of connecting its most 
northerly Pacific port of Esmeral- 
das with Quito by rail. Avoiding 
the troublesome shallows of the 
Rio Guayas, this route will save 
several days on all traffic to and 
from the capital, besides opening 
up a rich and beautiful country 
hitherto without modern transpor- 
tation. 

Journeying to Ybarra over the 
Esmeraldas line, I spent a week 
climbing and riding about the 
lovely lake country in that vicinity 
and making acquaintance of the 
simple but likable Indians of Ota- 
valo, The completed section of the 
new railway winds through much 
of such a mountain country as that 
between Quito and Ambato, with 
snow-capped volcanic peaks send- 
ing down many swift rivers from 
which water is diverted to irrigate 
the fertile and well-populated val- 
leys. The beautiful lake region of 
Ecuador, when the completion of 
the Esmeraldas Railway will make 
it attainable from the coast in 
scarcely more hours than it takes 
days to get there now via Guaya- 
quil and Quito, will become as pop- 
ular with the tourist as is the lake 
region of Chile. 

On my trip back to Quito I vis- 
ited beautiful and historic Cuenca. 
Although cut off by a hundred 
miles of mountains from the coast, 
and lacking either rail or highway 
connections, Cuenca has grown to 
a city of 40,000 principally as a 
consequence of the richness and sa- 
lubrity of the surrounding valleys. 

Cuenca’s most important indus- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Senior First Officer J. G. 
Boxhall and Junior Third 
Officer E. A. Divers, on the 
bridge of the Aquitania, 
sight Bishop’s Rock... the 
first landfall of Cunard 
White Star express liners on 
the route direct to France! 


Si 1840, when Cunard liners began regular sailings, there have 
been ships of the Line standing out on the high seas at all times — 
officers on the bridge keeping their watch in endless alternation. In 
this near-century of ceaseless operation, the traditionally British 
qualities of seamanship and service were inevitably raised to perfection. 
And to these must now be added another important advantage: un- 
equalled choice of ships, at a wide range of rates... from moderate- 
priced sailings out of New York, Boston and Montreal each week, to 
a crossing in the world’s newest and fastest liner “Queen Mary”! 


Let your crossing be enhanced by that British tradition which will 
attain its most splendid expression on May 12. And sail early... 
the festive season really begins with the sailing of the Queen Mary 
March 10, timed for the Grand National Steeplechase at Aintree! 


EXPRESS TO FRANCE... ENGLAND 


Berengaria . . . . . March3and 18, April 15 and May 4 

Queen Mary . . . . . March 10*, 24*; April 7*, 21*; May 47 

Aquitania . Re Toc : March 31 and April 28 
*Calls at Plymouth. {Direct to Southampton. 


23 other sailings by other famous Cunard White Star liners, in March 
and April. Book through your local travel agent . . . or Cunard 
White Star Line, 25 Broadway and 638 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Great Britain & Ireland 


ORONATION! The thrill and glamour of 


solemn ceremony, the event of a lifetime 
in European History. London in gala dec- 
oration — but do not confine yourself to 
London.- England, Scotland, Ireland and 
Wales, you must visit them all before you return. 


ENGLAND — You must not miss the historic monu- 
ments, its picturesque countryside and villages; the 
great Cathedral Cities of Canterbury and York, Dur- 
ham and Chester; the ageless Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; the lovely West Country, Devon and 
Cornwall, Shakespeare’s home town of Stratford-on- 
Avon—the Lake District, beloved of English poets. You 
must go also to the South Coast—to the famous 
resorts of Brighton and Bournemouth. 


SCOTLAND —Youcan speed North from London 
to the contrasting beauties of Scotland on the famous 
"Flying Scotsman” or by the “Royal Scot” — crack 
flyers with an international reputation. Thrill to the 
skirl of pipes in Edinburgh—golf at St. Andrews 
and Gleneagles — re-live the brave tales of Scott and 
Stevenson in the Scottish Highlands. 

IRELAND — There, too, you will find a historic 
country of incredible beauty and charm; your trip will 
be incomplete unless you visit that gracious island 
which offers you open-hearted hospitality and the 
finest of sport. 

And you can travel to the Continent and have a 
choice of 18 different routes including those through 
the famous ports of Dover and Harwich, or sleep your 
way between London and Paris by the new Train 
Ferry service. 

For itineraries, literature, maps, etc., write Dept. 410 
T.R. DESTER, General Traffic Manager, 551 Fifth Ave., New York, or 


J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 412 W. Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, or your own Tourist Agent 
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_ UNDER THE 
WORLD’S LOFTIEST VOLCANOES 
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try is that of making the so-called 
Panama hats for export. The fiber 
grown in this region is of especial 
toughness and whiteness, and over 
a country covering many miles 
there is hardly a family not en- 
gaged in hat manufacture. My in- 
troduction to the trade was an 
amusing one. After walking for 
miles along roads where the glis- 
tening fiber laid out to cure was 
the principal feature of the land- 
scape, | came out above the gorge 
of a tumbling mountain river. 
Scampering across a bar toward 
cover were a dozen or so brown 
girls, each wearing—though in a 
somewhat unconventional fashion 
—what appeared to be a bulging 
hula-skirt. 

My hastily unlimbered binoculars 
revealed the illuminating truth. Sur- 
prised in a sun-bath, after ja dip 
in the river by which they had been 


weaving hats, the resourceful 
nymphs had improvised screens 
from the nascent ‘‘Panamas” by 
clapping the long-fringed domes of 
plaited fiber around their plump 
hips. So anxious were they to get 
on with their interrupted work that 
they all started weaving again the 
moment I turned—or seemed to 
turn—my back, 

The value of fiber hats exported 
from Ecuador has risen to nearly 
two million dollars a year at times, 
with the United States and Cuba 
taking the most and the best of 
them. 

The final stage of my return 


journey to the coast was made as 


a guest of General Manager White, 
in the new rail coach which by this 
time will have reduced the running 
time for passengers between Guay- 
aquil and Quito to a single day. 


STRONGHOLDS OF THE BERBER WAR LORDS 
(Continued from page 29) 


thought they were about a thousand 
years old. The truth of the matter 
is probably that the castles are in 
origin very ancient indeed. Owing to 
the rapidity with which the red earth 
used in their construction inevitably 
crumbles, repairs have been carried 
out again and again, though in such 
a way as to retain exactly the old 
original design. These feudal strong- 
holds may be found in the mountains, 
the oases and even in the desert 
wastes, and they are perhaps the 
chief, though least known, attraction 
of southern Morocco. 

Having finished our tea, the re- 
tainer pointed out to us two great 
towers where the ladies of the harem, 
several hundred strong, had their 
dwelling. We descended from the 
gate tower, came again into the court- 
yard, and followed our leader 
through a narrow doorway, rather 
like the mouth of a cave. At first 
after the bright sunlight I could not 
see anything at all. At length, how- 
ever, we discovered an old gentleman 
sitting on a cushion at the end of a 
gloomy chamber. He rose to his 
feet, greeted us with exquisite cour- 
tesy, and I realized that I was in the 
presence of the great Caid El 
Hamadi El Glaoui, Lord Warden of 
the Marches of Warzazat. He spoke 
to my friend Willy in the friendliest 
way, and I was much impressed by 
the fact that he could not have been 
more amiable had that young man 
been a general instead of a mere cor- 
poral of the Legion. After I had 
thanked El Hamadi for letting us see 
his home, he permitted me to take his 
photograph and then, having been 
entertained according to the best tra- 
ditions of Moslem courtesy, we left 
the castle, 

Outside the walls we saw line upon 
line of Glaoui retainers mounted on 
spirited Arab horses waiting to wel- 
come a neighboring caid who was 
coming on a visit. I took several 
photographs, but this was not very 
popular with the horsemen, many of 
whom covered their faces with their 
hands, five fingers extended, the 
method in Morocco of averting the 
evil eye. 
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One rarely has the opportunity of 
seeing such a wild and original re- 
view, so Willy and I went off in the 
best of tempers to cross the bed of 
the river Draa. Once across we 
made our way along a dusty path to 
the kasbah of Tamesgrouf, a strong 
walled town mainly inhabited by 
Jews. There we met a young Berber 
in the French postal service who took 
us to the caid’s castle which was 
separated from the other houses by 
an open space. An extraordinary 
structure with twisted turrets and 
complicated ornamentation, it seemed 
more like an illustration in a book of 
fairy tales than anything else. Then, 
leaving Tamesgrouf, we passed a 
Berber graveyard strewn with broken 
pots which had at some time or other 
contained a meal for the dead. At 
length we came to the astonishingly 
tall keep known as Castle Tarbunt, a 
superb edifice towering over mean 
houses of indescribable poverty. 


It is scarcely necessary to describe 
these last two castles in detail. In 
all essentials they resemble the castle 
of Warzazat. They are built on 
foundations made from stone of the 
river’s bed. They have the same red- 
dish walls and the same sturdy, trun- 
cated towers. Such decorations as 
there are, either on the outside or on 
the inside, are crudely executed. 
There are few windows, and despite 
the size of the structures the rooms 
are ordinarily dark and gloomy. 


Yet for all their roughness, the 
castles of the Atlas Mountains are 
impressive structures, impressive in 
their simplicity and in the strength 
which comes from wise and efficient 
planning. To some travelers, their 
massive outlines and their monu- 
mental dignity are preferable to the 
far more sophisticated and elaborate 
arcnitecture of Marrakesh and Fez. 
Indubitably, they express that inde- 
pendence of spirit which has made 
these Berbers of the High Atlas such 
formidable foes ever since they were 
driven into these mountain fastnesses 
by the conquering Arabs centuries 
ago, 
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APRIL 10. Malta, Athens, Galli JULY 10. Trangisvaag, Reykja- 


poli, Dardanelles, Istanbul, Rhodes, 
Larnaka, Beirut, Port Said, Alex- 
andria, Philippeville, Lisbon. 

MAY 15. Madeira, Dakar, Las 
Palmas, Teneriffe, Santa cruz de la 
Palma. 


vik, Jan Mayen Isle, Ice Barrier, 
Magdalen Bay, Cross Bay, King’s 
Bay,Sassen Bay, Advent Bay, Green 
Harbour, Bear Island, North Cape, 
Hammerfest, Lyngen, Tromso, 
Trondheim, Merok, Olden, Loen, 
Laerdal, Aardal, Laerdal, Bergen. 


For sheer American comfort 
there’s nothing to equal these great liners 
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- Washington 
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Manhattan 
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ARGEST and fastest Ameri- 
can liners in transatlantic 
service, the Washington and the 
Manhattan typify the American 
standard of comfort and luxury. 
They are manned by Americans 
—men and women who speak 
your language and understand 
your standards of service. They 
offer large, air-conditioned 
dining rooms—light and airy 
staterooms with real beds—not 
berths—and many with gleam- 
ing tiled showers. And consider 
these truly astonishing values. 
A large, airy stateroom, Cabin 
Class, on either the Manhattan 


or the Washington for as little 
as $172. Tourist Class $116 and 
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American 


up—Third Class only $84.50. On 
the popular President Harding 
and President Roosevelt, Cabin 
Class fares as low as $129. A 
sailing every Wednesday at noon 
to Ireland, England, France and 
Germany. Also “American One 
Class” liners every Friday direct 
to London — fortnightly to 
Liverpool. Ask your travel agent 
about American ships and the 
American standard of travel. 


ONLY $181 per person, gives you 
this big, luxurious stateroom with a 
private shower... real beds, not berths 
—oversize closets—and a deep, com- 
fortable armchair. 


No. 1 Broadway and 601 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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“The morning comes—I don’t know a pleasanter feeling than 
that of waking with the sun shining on objects quite new, and 
(although you have made the voyage a dozen times), quite 
strange . . . all seems as gay and as comfortable as may be— 
the sun shines brighter than you have seen it for a year, the 
sky is a thousand times bluer, and what a cheery clatter of 


shrill quick French voices comes up from the court-yard under 


—William Makepeace Thackeray. 


the windows!” 


** A country beloved by men like 
Sterne and Thackeray, Charles 
Dickens and Henry James . . 

Stevenson went through its inland 
waterways in a canoe and over its 


mountain passes on foot, to produce 
two little masterpieces, ‘“An Inland 
Voyage” and “Travels with a Donkey.” © 


** A country whose written history runs back to Julius Caesar 
and his imperial legions . . . whose first literature was written in 
the suave Latin of the Silver Age ... . whose territory is alive 
with deep-rooted memories of the past . . . Gothic cathedrals, 


medieval walled towns, Renais- 
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sance chateaux, the ordered ele- 
gance of 18th-century architecture. 


ko 


** A country of many countries 
... level Picardy, bathed in pearly 
light . . 


mandy 


. opulent, historic Nor- 

wild and wooded 
. the austere Pyrenees 
. .. each with its special gifts of hospitality . . . the wines of 
Bordeaux, of Burgundy, of Champagne . . . 


Auvergne ... tranquil, sunlit Provence . . 


a hundred cheeses 


. .. two hundred sauces . . . an ¢picure’s Eden. 


*x A country whose coastline 
spaces smart bathing beaches and 
ancient fishing ports . . . Deauville 
and Harfleur... La Baule and St.- 
Nazaire... Biarritz and Bordeaux 
... Toulon and Cannes. . 


. whose 
deep-water mariners have sailed 

. whose maritime tradition finds 
its culmination in the magnificent streamlined Normandie, world’s 
greatest ship, and her four companions in the French Line fleet. 


the seven seas for centuries . 
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Once again the nations of the world send the finest prod- 
ucts of their artists and engineers to a dazzling world’s 
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THE UNIVERSITY CREATED BY 
THOMAS JEFFERSON 


(Continued from page 21) 


But there is something more in 
Mr. Jefferson’s architecture, just as 
there is something more in his Uni- 
versity. To get this additional and 
all-important thing, the visitor, after 
completing his tour of the University, 
should return to the Lawn, and there 
await the coming of a spirit that will 
bear no definite message but will yet 
succeed in making its presence 
known. Having thus been visited, he 
will know what has happened, al- 
though he will probably not be able 
to talk about it. 

A private annunciation of this sort 
is always possible, for such was Mr. 
Jefferson’s craft in design that one 
never feels crowded when within the 
University precincts. The Lawn, in- 
deed, always gives the feeling that it 
is comfortably spacious, whether the 
University is in session and there 
are students about, or in vacation 
time when artists and architects are 
busy with their sketches. That is so 
even on a great occasion like Com- 
menecement Day. 


And, just as the University does . 


not emphasize the fact of her pres- 
ence, so she never stresses anything 
else in particular. We have twenty- 
five hundred students here, to say 
nothing of the faculties of the vari- 
ous schools. Yet rarely is one in 
evidence. The effect is subtle, and 
pleases many of our visitors, once 
they get used to it; but sometimes, 
it must be confessed, the searcher for 
“material” is sent empty away. I re- 
call one writer who spent a winter 
here, partly for rest, and partly, it 
was suspected, with the idea of giv- 
ing the University a real write-up. In 
that respect her winter was wasted, 
because, since her departure, the lady 
has written nothing about the Uni- 
versity at all. But I remember that 
she was struck by the utter absence 
of students. 

“Where are they?” she said. “I 
have never seen anyone bearing the 
faintest resemblance to the type.” 

Her difficulty, of course, was that 
she had expected to see persons who, 
by dress or manner, would emphasize 
the fact that they were students, and 
that Virginia was their University. 

One cannot find that sort of thing 
here, because the University express- 
es Virginia; and Virginia always 
manages to convey the impression 
that she is not overmuch concerned 
with time or phases. Being old and 
experienced, she knows that this is 
not the true way of life. It is not 
without significance, perhaps, that 
one of the University’s earliest pro; 
ductions was the classic translation 
of Marcus Aurelius that was made 
by George Long, an Englishman who 
was Mr. Jefferson’s own selection for 
the faculty of his day. 

When one considers this point a 
little, especially if the meditating is 
done upon the Lawn, one can under- 
stand why the University, although 
relatively young in years (her cen- 
tenary was celebrated in 1921) nev- 
ertheless managed to catch and hold 
the spirit of Virginia, the second old- 
est of all commonwealths of the 
English-speaking world. 

The University of Virginia did not 
come into being merely to supply the 
State with an institution of higher 
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learning, or to provide a national uni- 
versity. Either of these objects could 
have been achieved without coming 
to the hills of Albemarle. Virginia 
could have created a university by a 
mere enlargement of her old college 
of William and Mary; and George 
Washington’s idea of a national uni- 
versity at the new capital city bear- 
ing his name could just as easily have 
been put into effect. But Mr. Jeffer- 
son discarded both plans, and insist- 
ed upon Virginia having a university, 
new in point of time, but old as rep- 
resenting what he believed to be the 
best in Virginia’s character. 

William and Mary could not be 
changed to good effect, because that 
institution had hardened around an 
idea that was manifested, among 
other things, in the union of Church 
and State. A national university at 
the new city of Washington would 
not do either, because it would lack 
background; and then, too, it would 
probably freeze around the tenets of 
one school of political thought. But 
Virginia needed something that would 
really give her view of life an ex- 
pression, and the result was this 
University. Hence it came to pass 
that, once the doors were opened, 
old Virginia entered. 

She has been here ever since, with 
all her gentle tolerance, her casual 
and irregular way of doing things 
and her dislike of strong words; but 
with her notion, also, that should 
she be grumblingly compelled to take 
a course of action, she must follow 
it, although at the end of the road 
may be Appomattox. And so, to Vir- 
ginians this is “The University”, and 
among them it is never mentioned by 
any other title. 

Now, inasmuch as Virginia is here 
in her University, she invests the 
place not only with her traditions but 
also with her way of life. And, as 
country life is of the essence of Vir- 
ginia, each one of her counties being 
different from all the others, no one 
can leave without realizing that he 
has not only seen the University, but 
has been in Albemarle County; nor 
is he apt to forget that the Virginia 
manner of life holds full sway here. 

Of the many illustrations that have 
been left on record or float in tra- 
dition, I may mention one that pro- 
ceeds from the same period of his- 
tory. During the Revolutionary War 
with Great Britain, it so happened 
that Burgoyne’s officers and men, 
who were captured at Saratoga, were 
sent here to be kept as prisoners of 
war. The soldiers were confined at a 
place which is still called The Bar- 
racks, but the officers were released 
upon their parole. 

These officers, from all accounts, 
behaved just as agreeable visitors do 
today; they paid visits, read, went 
hunting, and so on. As a result, there 
has survived a diary which is unique, 
because it was kept by a prisoner of 
war who really enjoyed his captivity, 
and, the war being ended, parted 
from his kind enemies with unaffect- 
ed regret. But before that war was 
over, Lord Cornwallis, who com- 
manded the English forces in the 
southern theater, sent a heavy cav- 
alry raid in this direction for the 
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double purpose of releasing the pris- 
oners and capturing Mr. Jefferson, 
who not only had written the 
Declaration of Independence, but 
was then Governor of Virginia. 

How the troopers missed capturing 
Mr. Jefferson and releasing the pris- 
oners is another story; but “Tarle- 
ton’s Oak,’ on the edge of the town 
of Charlottesville, remains to show 
the place where the invading forces 
encamped. They did not remain 
long; but if Colonel Banastre Tarle- 
ton (who, with his antagonist, Light 
Horse Harry Lee, foreshadowed 
those great cavalrymen, Stuart and 
Forrest), had only come here as a 
prisoner on parole, instead of burst- 
ing in upon the community on a quiet 
morning as he did, I am sure he 
would have appreciated life as it is 
lived, and always has been, in these 
parts, quite as much as his young 
compatriot, the paroled subaltern. 

All that happened long ago, but 
yesterday is never far off in an old 
community like this; and it makes no 
real difference that nowadays our 
English visitors are Oxford dons or 
attachés from the Embassy at Wash- 
ington, instead of young officers who 
came as enemies and departed in a 
different mood. There is still Albe- 
marle County, which has never 
changed its name since the colony 
saw fit thus to honor the family of 
Monk, who had restored Charles II 
to his throne. For that matter, the 
pleasant town of Charlottesville, 
which nowadays almost encloses the 
precincts of the University, still 
commemorates the consort of George 
Ill, that king to whom Mr. Jefferson 
was very uncomplimentary in the 
Declaration of Independence. Vir- 
ginia never troubled herself about the 
spiteful indulgence that consists in 
changing the name of a place; and 
that is but one manifestation of the 
spirit that abides within the Uni- 
versity. 

But to appraise this spirit wholly 
—that is an impossible task, for the 
average person. It would not have 
been beyond the powers of Edgar 
Allan Poe, the poet, who, as a 
student here, occupied a room in 
West Range; and Mr. Jefferson, too, 
had his own way of doing such 
things, because he was an artist. Thus 
he hung around the Maison Carrée at 
Nimes, so he himself confesses, “as 
a lover would about his mistress”; 
and he was able later to perpetuate 
this delight in a design of the State’s 
capitol at Richmond. Others not so 
fortunate are also influenced, but they 
are inarticulate. They cannot perhaps 
give artistic expression to the pleas- 
ure they felt on seeing stinset over 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, or twi- 


light upon the Lawn. 


Nevertheless, it is not too much to 
hope that our visitors will always 
carry pleasant memories away with 
them; while our alumni will certain- 
ly remember that once they were here 
—and that, as certainly, will help the 
finer purposes to prevail in their 
lives. 


CTUALLY this is pretty interest- 

ing. They started with little des- 
perate hops, trying to get away from 
hungry bigger fish. Practice has got 
them now so they’re sailing as far as 400 
yards and as high as 20 feet above the 
water...just for the fun of it. And now 
that they’ve had a glimpse of Southern 
California, we wouldn’t be surprised if 
they learn to flap their fins and get 
around like birds. Then think of all the 
things they’ll see in a few hours’ flight 
through the balmy, blossom-scented air: 


White sails... blue channel... people 
laughing, splashing in foaming surf, 
sun-dozing on sandy beaches... roadside 
stands with trays of multi-colored fresh 
fruits... mile on mile of orange groves, 
split by palm-fringed concrete ribbons; 
cities, playgrounds, race tracks, golf 
courses, fantastic movie lots... swift- 
rising slopes of pine-clad Sierras; sum- 
mer snows on naked granite peaks; lakes, 
streams, fishermen; plodding pack trains 
and flying motor cars... strange for- 
ests of oil well derricks, airports, mighty 
battle fleet, south-sea pleasure islands... 


You can see all this and more—so 
easily —plus the thrills of Hollywood’s 
night life, the fascination of Los Angeles 
County’s unusual industries, the charm 
of cities like Santa Monica, Beverly Hills, 
Pasadena, Pomona, Long Beach,Glendale. 
Each day a new adventure! 


Even a short vacation is enough, for 
Southern California, even from New 
York, is just overnight by plane, 2% to 
3 days by train, 5 to 7 by auto or bus, 2 
weeks by steamer via Panama. And va- 
cation costs here are 15% to 32% under 
the average of 20 leading U. S. resorts. 
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FIGHTING THE TREACHERY OF THE HIGH SEAS 
(Continued from page 39) 


structed cutters now serves these 
waters and their annual reports 
show activities ranging from medical 
aid to furnishing transportation for 
government officials, school teach- 
ers, missionaries, etc’ In fact, the 
Coast Guard is considered the 
guardian of Alaska and its people. 

The International Ice Patrol, the 
cost of which is shared by several 
nations, is one of the jobs of the 
Coast Guard. This work was 
brought about by the sinking of the 
Titanic, with a loss of one thousand, 
five hundred lives in April 1912, as 
a result of striking an iceberg. It is 
estimated that several hundred ice- 
bergs go into the North Atlantic 
off the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land each year. In some years, the 
number of bergs may total one 
thousand. To keep track of the big 
bergs, some estimated to weigh as 
much as 36,000,000 tons, and to 
warn the great ocean liners as the 
massive white hulks drift down into 
the Atlantic, is one of the colorful 
present-day occupations of Uncle 
Sam’s oldest maritime Service. 

In 1927 when levees broke and 
surging waters from Father Missis- 
sippi swept over thousands of acres 
of land in Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, the Coast Guard immediately 
answered the distress signal. From 
Biloxi, on the Gulf, where the near- 
est section base to the flood- 
stricken area was at that time main- 
tained, sped practically all of the 
75-foot cutters. These vessels 
rushed into the river and operated 
out of Natchez, Vicksburg and 
other cities on the mighty Missis- 
Sippi. 

A lieutenant commander, who re- 
cently was retired after almost a 
half century in the Coast Guard 
Service, declared that his experi- 
ence in this flood was the worst in 
his life, despite his long time with 
the Coast Guard and with service 
in two wars. 


“We steadily removed people 
from the danger zone,” said a Chief 
Boatswain Mate, who had served 
in this work. “It was a pathetic 
sight to remove people as the water 
rose higher. These unfortunate 
folks had to leave their homes, cat- 
tle, chickens and other property 
behind. Cows and other animals 
sought higher land, until one by 
one the angry river water swept 
them away in a whirling mass of 
current.” 


In bad weather, along certain 
sections of our coast, a patrol is 
maintained and signals are burned 
at night to warn vessels of the 
shore line. Often hundreds of pas- 
sengers on board a steamship do 
not realize that from the vessel’s 
bridge the officer on watch is 
warned off the shore and reefs by a 
coastal signal held by a Coast 
Guardsman on patrol. In late years, 
a fleet of the largest cutters is as- 
signed to snecial winter cruising 
from December Ist to March 31st 


when shipping faces extraordinary 
hazards. 


The new Air Service of the Coast 


Guard has met with great success 
in the last two years. The Air Ser- 
vice includes almost four hundred 
officers and enlisted men and forty- 


three planes, most of the flying ma- 
chines being amphibians. The 
planes fly more than two million 
miles each year, coordinate with the 
surface craft and perform ambu- 
lance and rescue work. 

Many exciting rescues are made 
by the Air Service of the Coast 
Guard. On one occasion, a flyer 
went one hundred and twenty miles 
off the New England Coast to re- 
move a fisherman from a Glou- 
cester trawler. The fisherman had 
slipped on deck and fell on a bon- 
ing knife, inflicting a deep cut in 
his throat. He was rushed to a 
waiting ambulance at the Boston 


-airport for hospitalization. 


The Cape May, New Jersey, sta- 
tion of the Coast Guard has effected 
a number of spectacular rescues. 
One of its planes carried a doctor 
far out into the Atlantic to a freigh- 
ter which had an injured seaman 
aboard. The doctor found the pa- 
tient with a bad eye caused by a 
cinder. The obstruction was_re- 
moved, the eye treated, and the 
plane returned home. 

The Biloxi Air Station, on the 
Mississippi Coast, effected a num- 
ber of rescues during 1936, in ad- 
dition to its numerous patrols and 
search flights. The most interest- 
ing was that of a seaman with an 
acute attack of appendicitis aboard 
an oil tanker. The Biloxi flying 
lifeboat located the ship out at sea, 
removed the patient and flew him 
back for hospitalization. 

A number of rescues of this kind 
have been successfully accomplished 
by the Miami Air Station. 

As far back as 1916, which is con- 
sidered ancient history in modern 
aviation, Congress contemplated 
Coast Guard air stations, but the 
World War came along, and the 
small personnel, which had started 
training, was induced to enter the 
Navy Department with the entire 
Coast Guard. In 1919, the Coast 
Guard, again under the wing of the 
Treasury Department, had one air- 
plane station on the North Carolina 
coast for one year. In that memora- 
ble year of oceanic aviation, a Coast 
Guard aviator, Lieutenant Com- 
mander E. F. Stone, was the first 
pilot of the Naval Seaplane NC-4, 
on the initial crossing of the At- 
lantic. 


In 1926, Congress appropriated 
$152,000 for Coast Guard aviation, 


* the first of its kind, and five planes 


were purchased. From that year 
on, plane construction was included 
with surface craft operation. 


The Coast Guard cooperates with 
the various Government agencies. 
This is especially true with custom 
agencies and with the Biological 
Survey. On the Gulf Coast, the 
slanes of the Biloxi Air Station 
have assisted agents of the U. S. 
Biological Survey in locating sea- 
bird colonies and in making a sur- 
vey of the wild duck and geese that 
winter in the marshes and lagoons 
of the Mississippi River delta. 

Whether it is patrolling the seal 
herds in Alaska or enforcing navi- 
gation laws in our own states, the 
Coast Guard is everything its motto, 
Semper Paratus, implies — “always 
ready.” 
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American representation in the | 
Soviet Union, and by virtue of 
long-established connections with 
Intourist and other Soviet Insti- 
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} RINGSIDE SEAT AT A SHARK FIGHT 
(Continued from page 31) 


Again the lookout called, “Lively 
on those lines!” 

We were fishing on the bottom in 
seventy feet of water. It must have 
required little more than a minute 
to pull in our lines, though it seemed 
much longer since we all kept our 
eyes on that approaching fin. No 
one spoke. The woman forgot to 
scream. 

The fin was dark blue in color, and 
moved forward in a slow but delib- 
erate swaying motion. The top half 
of the shark was also dark in color, 
and since his protectively camou- 
flaged body seldom broke the sur- 
face, we could not guess his size. But 
the swaying fin, like the rolling walk 
of Greek wrestlers, suggested the 
magnificent, disciplined flesh hidden 
from the eye. 

Since the shark was approaching 
from a cross-tide direction, we de- 
cided later that it could not have 
been the gaff blood that had attract- 
ed him. More likely it was the flash- 
ing white bellies of the fish we 
caught, and which he could have seen 
at considerable distance. 

In contrast to the relentless and 
calm advance of the shark, confusion 
broke out on the sloop. The gaff 
boys, youngsters in their early teens, 
began shouting orders. “Throw him 
bait!” “Hurry!” The captain meek- 
ly obeyed. So did the helmsman, an 
old salt who was reputed to be able 
to understand any language used on 
the sea, though he spoke no English. 
A half dozen dead mackerel were 
thrown in the shark’s path. 

The New York artist, his face 
glowing and lusty, had produced the 
biggest fishhook I have ever seen. It 
required two grown mackerel to 
completely conceal the shaft. A length 
of galvanized iron chain secured the 
hook to a braided hemp rope wound 
around a small, air-tight oak barrel. 

The shark was quite close now. 
The fin dipped beneath the surface 
where a mackerel had gone down a 
second earlier. We could see him 
clearly. We guessed he was ten feet 
long from tip to tail. The sun sud- 
denly illuminated his white underside 
as he swerved beneath the water to 
head directly for the baited hook, -a 
moving spot of white twelve feet 
down. 

At this crucial moment, the helms- 
man said something in Portuguese to 
one of the gaff boys. 

There on the deck a hand line with 
two nasty hooks had fallen foul of 
the shark tackle rope. A dangerous 
tangle looked inevitable. 

The excited boy sprang to the spot 
shouting orders to himself. “Get 
that line out of there,” he com- 
manded. 

The artist, who had previously con- 
fided in me that killing a shark was 
one of the two most thrilling experi- 
ences for man, turned from his busi- 
ness of moving the line slowly up 
and down, and launched a volley of 
oaths. Down below we could see the 
shark nosing the now motionless bait. 
While the artist and the gaff boy 
fought with each other over the hand 
line, the shark made a slow turn and 
disappeared to the stern. The tangle 
was averted, but the shark was gone. 

However, before riots could break 
out between the frustrated artist and 


the noisy gaffers, before the woman 
could frame an adequate scream, be- 
fore the rest of us could catch our 
breath, the man in the crow’s-nest 
from his perch of superior vision 
shouted, “He’s looking at the dory. 
There he is at the dory.” 

At the surface again, the blue fin 
cut a path completely around our 
dory which drifted at the end of a 
twenty-foot stern rope. 

“He’s coming back. He’s coming 
back smartly.” 

The artist’s hairy arm was moving 
now. The shark dived deep, directly 
at the hook, and faster than the first 
time. There were no preliminaries; 
there was no coquetting with the bait. 
A sunbeam, reflected from the baited 
hook, disappeared beneath a black, 
swiftly moving body. 

The big man plying the rope pulled, 
leaning back. Pierced by the barb, 
the shark rolled on his side. His 
great length, suddenly white and ter- 
rifying, arched to the surface. 

At last, the woman managed to 
scream. But the gaff boys, chastened 
by their experience of a mofment be- 
fore, were now working. 

We could see the hook was set in 
the soft lower jaw—a_ precarious 
place. Surprise and pain more than 
the rope had brought him to the 
surface. It would be a matter of 
seconds before his splendid body took 
command of a situation into which 
his appetite and none too adequate 
brain had placed him, 

The artist was panting with the 
exertion and excitement of the fight. 

Suddenly the shark’s tail rose out 
of the water to smack the side of 
the Four Brothers with a wallop, 
soaking us. The resulting wrench 
against the hook, though it nearly 
jerked the artist and all of his two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds over- 
board, tore a gash in the shark’s 
throat almost as big as his mouth. 

When the tail hit the boat, it was 
precisely what Captain Jack had been 
awaiting. His long-handled, needle- 
sharp gaff struck out and sank firm- 
ly into the shark’s body. Again the 
shark must have been shocked, for 
he permitted his tail to be lifted 
momentarily out of the water long 
enough to allow one of the boys to 
slip a noose dexterously over it. An- 
other boy had already taken a turn 
of the rope around a capstan. 

We had him. Even though the 
hook should break out — a_likeli- 
hood, since the shark was now be- 
ginning to fight—we could still pull 
him tail first into the boat by a block 
and tackle. However, no one wanted 
that. A live shark romping around in 
our small boat might not be a victory 
after all. A sudden lash from the 
sandpaper hide of a shark’s fin has 
been known to peel the skin off a 
man’s face. No one could doubt that 
our shark, once in the boat, could 
very well drive us all overboard and 
break our bones in the bargain. 

The artist, holding the line as taut 
as he dared, feared the hook was 
coming out. He called for another 
gaff. An attempt was made to put a 
second noose around the _ shark’s 
head. We were all now trying to 
help. But the shark broke into a 
frenzy of rage, using his tail to thump 

(Continued on page 64) 
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RINGSIDE SEAT AT A SHARK FIGHT 


(Continued from page 63) 


the boat like a drum and throwing 

up geysers of water and spray. 
Finally, a second rope was ma- 

neuvered around his middle enabling 


us to hold his head out of water 


without depending on the hook. He 
gradually became discouraged and 
we hauled him in. 

Sailing into Provincetown, our 
shark hanging from the mast like a 
dead pirate, we tied up at the wharf. 

No one would have guessed to see 


us “visiting fishermen” swaggering 
up the long dock that we were in 
reality but a pack of ordinary cow- 
ards; that we were people who, in 
our native cities, lived like moles, 
traveling underground, thus avoid- 
ing contact with tough taxi drivers 
and traffic policemen. 

Cowards or no, to see us that night 
at the inn drinking ale at the Por- 
tuguese bar, anybody could tell we 
were heroes, killers! 


THE COUNTRY FAIR OF OLD ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 25) 


the tragedy of a similar exhibition 
of human misfortune, that he 
‘Dought out’ the ugliest woman 
from Nottingham Fair, and she was 
able, records her chronicler, to end 
her days in peaceful seclusion. 

But there is romance, too, among 
the characters of the fairground. You 
may, if you are lucky, meet Mr. Whit- 
by, traveling artist, whose pictures 
have been hung “on the line” at the 
Royal Academy. He lives in a huge 
barrel, and he roams the countryside, 
selling his sketches for less pence 
than he once got pounds. But he 
likes the life, he says. 

You may come across the two 
freaks who married a month or so 
ago, the armless wonder and the 
sword-swallowing lady. Their best 
man was the human hairpin, and 
their bridesmaids two midgets. 

You may meet one of those famous 
clowns, like Whimsical Walker, who 
graduated from the fairground to the 
stage of London’s most historic the- 
ater, Drury Lane, and to whom Ber- 
nard Shaw remarked: “Well, this is 
just one old clown meeting another.” 

You may meet some of the old 
showmen. Bob was once a star of 
the prize-fighting booths; now he is 
battered, cauliflower-eared and sar- 
donic behind the pin-tables or the 
skittle alley. At Mitcham Fair you 
will certainly see Mrs. Bond, who 
does not know how old she is, but 
can remember selling oysters sixty 
years ago on the same pitch. And at 
Epsom you will see Ras Prince 
Monolulu, known to every racegoer 
in England, with his plumed head- 
dress, his weird Oriental’robes, and 
his colored countenance shining with 
zeal, as he shouts his tipster’s slogan 
“I gotta horse!” No néwsreel of the 
Derby is complete without a shot of 
Ras. 

The old showmen are dying out, 
you will be told, but nevertheless the 
fairs will go on. 

“Now then,’ shouts Bob, as an- 
other “zark” comes to spend a few 
“browns” at the “gaff’. For the 
showmen have their argot, a Cock- 
ney-Romany dialect. A “sucker” be- 
comes a “zark”; a “gaff” or a “joint” 
is any stall; a “tick-off’ is a fortune 
teller; and to “gezumph” is, frank- 
ly, to swindle. 

But your true showman, while as- 
similating the language of the Ro- 
many, has a great contempt for the 


SyPsy. 
“Gypsies!” says Bob, “They’re 
bloomin’ parasites—hang round the 


horse fairs, mostly. You won’t see 


them actually on the fairground.” 

These horse fairs are almost the 
only survival of the time when the 
fair was an occasion for commerce 
rather than pleasure. At Barnet Fair, 
outside London, or down in Conn 
wall, at Helston, you can see the wild 
panies driven in, caught and haltered. 
Then comes the auction and the spir- 
ited bidding of those who want to 
own one of these unbroken colts. 
Mechanical progress has supplanted 
the horse to such an extent that you 
may buy a hypothetical Derby win- 
ner for £1.10 or a brood mare for 
2/6d. 

The fair of St. Denys, Colchester, 
is still opened with its official cere- 
mony by the mayor. However, the 
horse, which was once the fair’s rea- 
son for existence, has disappeared. 
But the ceremonies remain, for Eng- 
land clings to its traditions. The may- 
or reads the charter; trumpeters 
sound a fanfare; and the mayor’s 
party are regaled with cakes and hot 
spiced ale. 

In Derbyshire you will find the 
fair is associated with a religious 
ceremony, the blessing of the wells by 
the clergy. And in the Kerry Hills, 
in Ireland, you may yet see a goat 
executed, relie of pagan beliefs still 
practised by the Irish. 

In Dorset, at Sherborne, you may 


, come across Pack Monday Fair. At 


midnight the villagers parade the 
streets, armed with tin kettles, drums, 
and anything that will produce the 
loudest noise. They march to the 
church, where, as if to awaken the 
dead beneath the moss-encrusted 
stones, they commemorate an old 
quarrel as a result of which the 
monks were driven from the parish. 

Just as the ceremonies and char- 
ters of the fairgrounds are quaintly 
traditional, so are many of the sym- 
bols used by the officials. At Mitcham 
a huge key nearly five feet long is 
used to open the fairground. At 
Kings Lynn they cherish a golden 
loving cup on which scenes from 
English history have been engraved. 
It is said that Carnegie offered £40,- 
000 for this relic—and was refused. 
At Lincoln you may see a massive 
silver chain on each of whose links 
is embossed an ax and a bundle of 
faggots typifying unity — practically 
the self-same symbol of the Fascists 
of today. 

Do not miss the Mop Fairs, once 
the most picturesque and typical of 
medieval England. At these servants 
and farm laborers were hired, and on 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THE COUNTRY FAIR OF OLD ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 64) 


the hiring, given a shilling to buy a 
meal before departing to their new 
homes. You may still see survivals 
of the old customs. A man with a 
tiny white bow on his cap passes 
you: the bow signifies that he is open 
to engagement as a groom. 

Between three and four thousand 
fairs are held annually in England, 
and the money they involve is stag- 
gering. No less than £5,000 is paid 
for the week’s charter of the Town 
Moor, Newcastle. 

One of the largest fairs in the 
country, the parade is a mile long. 
The rough northerners crowd it to 
capacity, spending their hard-earned 
wages on the games of skill, the ex- 
hibits, the try-your-strength machines. 

Gone are many of the old side- 
shows—the puppets, the dioramas, 
even the theatrical booths, where 
the Murder of Maria Marten or the 
bloodthirsty adventures of Sweeny 
Todd were enacted to a rapt audi- 
ence. And the cinema booth has gone 
with the growth of the town’s picture 
palace, although most of the earlier 
cinema exhibitions in England were 
on fairgrounds. 

Gone, too, are the horror side- 
shows. You may read how at St. 


Bartholomew’s Fair in 
showman exhibited the head of a 
Quaker hanged for murder and netted 
£1,100 in admission fees. 

At Widdicombe Fair you may ride 
on a descendant of the famous old 
grey mare of the song, in charge of 
a venerable rustic who claims to be 
a direct descendant of Uncle Tom 
Cobley of the chorus which runs: 


“Tam Pearce, Tam Pearce, lead I thy grey 


mare, 

All along, out along, down along, day, - 

For I be going to Widdicombe Fair, 

With Bill Brewer, Jan Stour, Peter David, 
Peter Widden, Peter Gurney, Harry 
Hawk, 

And- Uncle Tom Cobley and all.’ 


It is a far cry from these ancient 
fairs, from Chester Fair, from 
Bridgewater Fair, with its Charter 
of King John, to the modern com- 
mercial fairs. The recent British In- 
dustries Fair was so enormous that 
it was held in three sections, two in 
different parts of London and one 
at Birmingham. 

_But the traditional fairs of Eng- 
land are held on the fairgrounds of 
its villages; the real heroes of these 
fairs are still the inveterate showmen 
whose homes are the roadways of 
England. 


A TEMPLE CITY SACKED BY KUBLAI KHAN 
(Continued from page 41) 


shops and houses sprang up around it, 
and so mushroom villages grew up 
which in time joined the main town 
by a process of ribbon development. 

Whatever the reasons may have 
been, the sight even today from the 
upper stories of any of the extant 
pagodas of Pagan is most remark- 
able. In every direction there are 
countless remains in every stage of 
decrepitude, for Pagan is a dead city. 
With the exception of the great 
white Ananda Pagoda and one or 
two more, the remains have no re- 
ligious significance in the eyes of the 
people today. «You come across pa- 
godas three or four hundred feet in 
diameter, and alongside may be little 
temples a dozen feet square. In its 
heyday it must have been the ex- 
treme example of the result of a 
whole nation desirous of acquiring 
merit by building something holy. 

Pagan is not much under the in- 
fluence of the monsoon. and the soil 
soon dries up. Even then it is amaz- 
ing to think how many brick build- 
ings have survived tropical heat and 
rain, many of them for more than 
a thousand years. 

The actual religious and_ secular 
history of Pagan is extremely com- 
plicated. It was founded in A.D. 
847 by King Pyinbya, but its chief 
glory was from 1044 until its de- 
struction in 1287: during this period 
it was ruled by a dynasty which was 
called the Temple Builders. During 
its life Pagan has been dominated by 
almost every-sect of Buddhism from 
the Ari priesthood, closely related to 
Tibetan Lamaism, to the purer types 
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of Ceylon and Northern India. 

Pagan was often a haven of refuge 
and Buddhists fled there from all 
over the East in times of acute per- — 
secution. This mixing of types and 
creeds is reflected in the buildings, 
for almost every type of Buddhist 
architecture known before 1280 is to 
be found in some form or another. 
Rarely has the world seen such an 
orgy of religious building. The 
earliest buildings are made of stone; 
later, owing to its scarcity, brick be- 
came more and more common and 
the craftsmanship became more slip- 
shod. From time to time some king 
tried to improve matters, as is in- 
stanced by the strong tradition that 
King Narathu executed master 
masons because a needle could be in- 
serted between two bricks, but de- 
terioration spread again. Designs 
became coarse and workmanship 
slovenly. 


The secular history contains events 
familiar enough in the history of the 
East—court intrigues, the massacre 
of all relatives as each king came to 
the throne, until the end’ was reached 
with Narathihapate, or Tarokpy- 
emin, “the king who fled from the 
Chinese,” a foolish glutton and sen- 
sualist, whose greatest boast was the 
possession of three thousand concu- 
bines. 

Owing to Marco Polo, the de- 
struction of the Pagan kingdom by 
the army of Kublai Khan has gained 
perhaps an exaggerated importance. 
Kublai Khan’s conquest was inci- 
dental to a frontier war caused by 
the murder of some Chinese ambas- 
sadors by King Tarokpyemin. Most 
of the Chinese army consisted of 
Yunnanese levies stiffened with a 
small force of the famous Tartar 
cavalry, but it was quite sufficient to 
destroy a decadent kingdom. So 
Pagan ceased, leaving behind it only 
the vast ruins of its deserted temples 
as mute witnesses to its former glory. 
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